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PREFACE. 



M 



We get no good, 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits. . . so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book's profound. 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth — 
'T is then we get the right good from a book. 

— Mrs. Browning. 

The author of this little volume hopes his 

public will heed the authoritative opinion just 

N quoted; and, accordingly, be generous, and 

i plunge, one and all, into his pages with an 

abandon near to the breaking of their souls 

and heads. And if in that dive they shall 

£ reach a "profound," or in the attempt dis- 

^ cover any native "beauty," or get any taste 
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of the " salt of truth," he promises to feel 
quite as much surprised and pleased at the re- 
sult as the public possibly can. 

N. K. Royse. 

Cincinnati, January 1, 1882. 
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E would not, for an instant, call in 
question the orthodox allotment of 
age to the Bible, nor yet dispute 
that, among Jews and Christians, very gener- 
ally, its fundamental truths become inculcated 
in very tender years ; but we do assert that 
there is one book, which, so far as we are in- 
dividually concerned, antedates and antici- 
pates, in our early training, even the teach- 
ings of the Bible. 

There is quite a diversity of opinion among 
enlightened men as to how far back into the 
virgin (used generically) soil of infancy they 
are able to trace the rootlets of memory. 
Some follow them back only to within three 

0) 



2 SOME ANCIENT MELODIES. 

years of birth ; others to two ;- and still more 
adventurous ones to within even a year or so 
of that border period. But certain we are 
that, could our baby minds retain on their 
pulpy tablets the audiphonic communications 
of mother or nurse, made only a few days 
after our advent into the present life, we 
would recognize, as foremost among all our 
mental impressions, the melodic rhymes of 
" Mother Goose." However that may be, it 
is a fact, countenancing no denial, that, long 
before we were conscious of either appre- 
hending or uttering that initial prayer of all 
childhood — 

"Now I lay me down to sleep" — 

we had both comprehended and articulated, 

" Ilush-a-bye baby on the tree-top," 



or, 



or, 



11 Hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle," 

" Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker's man." 



Then, as the rose-shedding Hours led us on 
and up, from the prostrate drowsiness of the 
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cradle to the prone scramblings of the nursery 
floor, and from thence to the upright astrad- 
dle of the parental foot or knee, and ulti- 
mately to the glorious freedom of out-of- 
doors, gradually — nay, rapidly — from parents 
and kin, but chiefly from grandpa and grand- 
ma, waddled into our mental coops the whole 
brood of Mother Goose's goslings. And the 
pertinacity with which these downy rhymes 
still nestle in our minds is a matter of uni- 
versal experience. They will not be driven 
out; they can not be given away. Indeed, 
we feel almost like affirming that many a 
pious man, who durst not trust himself to re- 
peat the Lord's Prayer in public, would be 
able to take ninety per cent, at a written ex- 
amination on Mother Goose's Melodies. 

The secret of this extraordinary attachment 
between ourselves and the Melodies lies, doubt- 
less, in the constant practice to which, as pa- 
rents, grandparents, and great-grandparents, 
we are subjected ; for, however much, like the 
Pharisees of old, we may be guilty of neg- 
lecting the weightier matter of the law in the 
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training of our offspring, we are blameless in. 
our fidelity to these feathery, sequacious tra- 
ditions of our elders. So true is all this, that 
more than once we have been tempted to 
wonder why it was that some poor soul, lying 
in its cradle of second infancy, had not been 
known to utter, as its last ejaculation, some 
distich from the rhymes of the nursery's dear 
old mother. 

To establish the fact that the Melodies are 
by no means of modern origin, we need only 
to remind one that the memory of no man 
living runneth back to the time when they 
did not exist ; not, to be sure, in the carefully 
printed and elaborately illustrated forms in 
which they are now to be had, but as the im- 
material, though ever-present and ever-audi- 
ble, elves of the shadowy past. Because they 
are so familiar to us ; because, like so many 
gay-feathered and sweet-noted birds, they 
dart in and out among the leafy, blossomy 
boughs of childhood, is the very poorest of 
all reasons for concluding that they are mod- 
ern — were, indeed, gotten up for our especial 
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delectation. What thing in all nature is 
more familiar to us than its mammalian lord 
— man? And yet, modern scientist's would 
convince us that he is the one type, which, 
above all other animals, we know the least 
about — that is, so far as relates to his origin 
and the pupa stage of his existence. We 
used to think that Archbishop Usher and 
Doctor Hailes were cruel enough, in putting 
a period of six or eight thousand years be- 
tween us and our earliest paternal ancestor; 
but the cruelty of these scholars will appear 
as the purest chronological mercy, when com- 
pared with the scientific decree of Darwin, 
Boucher de Perthes, Marsh, and a number of 
other modern iconoclasts, who, directing our 
gaze far beyond the Garden of Eden, to sepul- 
chral eaves and fissures in the quatenary anil 
even tertiary rocks, with the authority of an 
Ezekiel, call upon the dry bones there scat- 
tered, to bestir themselves, to clothe them- 
selves anew with human flesh, and emphati- 
cally to proclaim that Adam, far from being 
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the first of his species, was not even a half- 
way time-post. 

Now, turning upon our Melodies the same 
scientific lenses, through which we are bound 
to scrutinize man, shall we regard it as a 
thing incredible, that they (the aforesaid Melo- 
dies) should recede immeasurably beyond the 
period of origin we, in our unquestioning 
fondness and familiarity, were wont to affix ? 
Nay, in the true spirit of the genuine archas- 
ologist of the day, is it not a supposable case, 
that these Melodies — at least some of them — 
may have been not unknown to Mother Eve 
herself; may have been chattered piecemeal 
into her all too ready ears from the anthro- 
poid mouth of some missing-link ? 

But to speak within the bounds of sense, 
and not of science, we claim that any ordi- 
nary observer, using simply the lenses of his 
natural eyes — and even these need not be in 
perfect condition — may discover in not a few 
of the Melodies evidences of a remote origin. 
Not to particularize in this place, we may re- 
mark, in passing, that two, at least, are as old 
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as the science of numbers, and that many 
others exhibit the internal traces of either a 
Greek or an Oriental extraction. Scattered 
among these, but upon no particular plan that 
we have discovered, are others, that are un- 
questionably of either old or modern English 
date. The mistake heretofore with regard to 
the Melodies has been, that these latter ones — 
those of undoubted English lineage — have 
been allowed to color with their peculiar na- 
tional hues all the rest ; and hence, the whole 
collection has been generally supposed to be 
modern. 

The name, too, under which these Melodies 
have found their way into our minds and 
hearts — " Mother Goose " — has mislead many 
uncritical persons. We take it, as the popu- 
lar persuasion, that the Melodies are not only 
of modern origin — that is, written some time 
within the Christian era— but that they were 
all composed by some one person, and that 
person a motherly, or at least a matronly, 
female. Some critics have ventured even to 
name that person, affirming that she was 
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the mother-in-law — as though mothers-in-law 
have not had their cup of responsibilities long 
ago filled to overflowing — of Thomas Fleet, 
the editor of the Boston Weekly Rehearsal, in 
1731. Having already disposed of the first 
two elements of this popular misconception, 
we would simply remark concerning the third 
and last, namely the character of the reputed 
author of the Melodies, that nothing could be 
more antagonistic to a rational opinion. 
This will at once appear, when we remember 
that no great success, whether in arms, or 
statecraft, or oratory, or painting, or sculp- 
ture, or science, or theology, or literature, or 
even tailoring and cookery, has ever been 
achieved by a woman. To surmise, then, 
much less to affirm, that the authorship of 
the most popularly known and most widely 
felt body of rhythmical composition ever 
vouchsafed the English-speaking world is at- 
tributable to a woman — a woman of family, 
too — is the very tip-top pinnacle of the 
ridiculous — the very primary basis of the pre- 
posterous. Nay, unwelcome as the intelli- 
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gence may be to most admirers of the Melo- 
dies, and shocking as it may appear, we still 
feel bound, by all the prickling scruples of a 
faithful reviewer, to affirm that "Mother 
Goose " is an imposter — a mere myth — a 
creation as purely unsubstantial as the serial 
witches apd the aquatic Mother Cary of our 
fathers' day. 

But even as a pseudonym, if such it may 
have been generally regarded, has the name 
"Mother Goose" been instrumental in be- 
fooling the minds of the public for untold 
generations past. Experienced ornithologists 
will agree with us, that, until the day that 
Oliver Goldsmith gave to the world his ex- 
hausting and wholly trustworthy " History ' 
of Animated Nature," the goose had been 
very generally regarded as a stupid bird. Its 
name was a synonym for whatever was 
thoughtless, perverse, and muddle-headed: 
and to show the strength of this vulgar 
dogma, it may be added, that even now, after 
more than a hundred years of instruction to 
the contrary, unconverted men, who do not 
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like to swear, and skeptical ladies, who do n't 
know how to swear, style any one whom they 
would mildly damn as a " goose." But Gold- 
smith, when posterity shall no longer read 
" The Deserted Village," and " The Traveler," 
will be held in grateful remembrance by all 
lovers of scientific justice, and especially by 
all members of Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, as the chivalric ornitholo- 
gist who rescued the goose from centuries of 
unmerited obloquy, and, by a formidable array 
of well-authenticated anecdotes, established 
for it a character for sagacity and docility, 
second to that of none of the feathered tribe. 
]STow, what Goldsmith has effected for the 
literal goose, we audaciously propose to un- 
dertake to effect for the literary family of 
" Mother Goose." And when we reflect upon 
the task before us, we fancy we experience 
some of the same misgivings that must have 
disturbed, and all but paralyzed, the breast of 
the poet-naturalist, when, for the sake of so 
despised a bird as the goose, he flew in the 
stony face of centuries of prejudice. For 
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popular belief concerning the goose itself was 
then hardly more at fault, than we hope 
to show it now is respecting the Melodies, 
that shelter themselves under the same white 
feathers. 

The universal opinion, it seems to us, is, 
that the Melodies are nothing more than 
pleasant rhymes, happily adapted for arrest- 
ing the attention and engaging the fancy of 
very young children ; but, for that very rea- 
son, wholly destitute, for grown folks, of all 
serious meaning, and essentially nonsensical. 
It will, perhaps, be idle, if not positively pre- 
sumptuous, to sound a warning against an 
opinion so general and so time-honored as the 
one just quoted. Nevertheless, may we not 
remind the public, especially such of them as 
are addicted to the reading of modern litera- 
ture, that the poems and essays of not a few 
of our most eminent living writers — though 
the external characteristics of the same are of 
* a diametrically different sort from those of the 
Melodies, consisting, as they do, of obscure 
allusions, involved and abstruse phrases, and 
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out-of-the-way imagery — would seem quite as 
devoid of any tangible, consecutive thought, 
or natural sentiment, as many of the Melodies 
appear to be, were it not for the skillful ser- 
vices of certain critics or literary interpreters, 
who, believing that nothing short of the ex- 
traordinary can by any possibility issue from 
a writer once acknowledged to be eminent, 
prove, to the entire satisfaction of thems^ves, 
that the more nondescript the literary garb 
under which a great writer's thoughts may be 
disguised, the rarer, the profounder, the di- 
viner the thought itself. 

Encouraged by the bold example of these 
critics, we shall attempt to show, in the pages 
that follow, that, in its mean estimation of the 
real thoughts and sentiments of the Melodies, 
the popular mind has been wofully at fault. 
"We feel confident of being able to show — and 
are perfectly willing to risk our entire critical 
reputation on the outcome — that underneath 
the playful, giggling exterior of the Melodies, 
you shall find, in their middle, and bottom 
parts, truths and principles and suggestions 
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and sentiments of the most surprising gravity 
and the most gratifying profundity; — truths 
of physical science, principles of social and 
political economy, suggestions of intellectual 
sagacity, and sentiments of Artesian moral 
conviction: that the rhymes of the nursery, 
which have served, like rattles and straws, to 
please and tickle babes, may, when critically 
regarded, act as mental and moral excitants 
for gray-headed and bald-headed philoso- 
phers in their studies; and that, after the 
date of this essay, said volume of rhymes 
will have to be lifted out of the cradle to a 
place on the library shelf between "Plato's 
Dialogues " and " Bacon's Essays." 

And yet we shall not accomplish all this 
without also convincing all intelligent and 
candid readers that, in place of the dear, fool- 
ish, grandmotherly myth, "Mother Goose," 
we must hereafter substitute the real, mate- 
rialized presence of many of the most pre-em- 
inent philosophers of past ages, from ^Esop 
and beyond down to (it would be invid- 
ious to particularize at this end of the line), 
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who have ingeniously concealed maxims of 
the rarest wisdom, under an old woman's 
make up of surpassing quaintness. 

Before entering on an examination of the 
Melodies in detail, it is, perhaps, quite neces- 
sary to observe, that the text, as presented by 
ourselves, may differ a little, at times, from 
that which we, as children, imbibed from our 
instructors. We have experienced this in our 
own case. It is, however, very natural, nay, 
quite inevitable, that it should be so. Those 
of us who have read much concerning the sa- 
cred books of mankind — the Yedas, the Shas- 
ters, the Koran, and the Bible — will remem- 
ber how emphatically the difficulty of pre- 
serving their several texts uncorrupted was di- 
lated. upon by the critics; and how that this 
never could have been done, but for the 
constant maintenance of a priesthood jeal- 
ously devoted thereto. But over the Melodies 
no such responsible and sacred guardianship 
and censorship have been exercised. On the 
contrary, these fugitive rhymes have been 
passed down the slippery ages, from unscru- 
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pulous lips of nurses, from amplifying tongues 
of relatives, and, worst of all, from the dis- 
honored fingers of modern typos, until the 
wonder is, as in the game called "gossip," 
that their latest version should bear any thing 
whatever of a family likeness to their ances- 
tral form. Let us hope for the best, how- 
ever; and, as in the similar cases of Homer's 
Iliad, the Nibelungen Lied, the Arthurian 
Legends, and the standard hymn books, sol- 
ace ourselves by surmising that, by reason of 
their inherent virtue and vitality, they have, 
with measureable success, escaped the Scyllas 
and Charybdises named above, and like Odys- 
seus' heroes, come down to us with much of 
their pristine Pelagic vigor and grace upon 
them. 

This explanation will, we trust, satisfac- 
torily account for any discrepancies that may 
be detected between the text, as we present it, 
and the verbal version that exists in the 
memories of our readers. 
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I. 

"There was an old woman 

Called Nothing-at-all, 
Who rejoiced in a dwelling 

Exceedingly small: 
A man stretched his mouth 

To its utmost extent, 
And down at one gulp 

House and old woman went." 

This is a rhyme for all time. It dates back, 
most probably, to the first propertied woman, 
and, we may be sure, it will date forward to 
the disposal of the last of that very interest- 
ing class of the race. The not unfrequent 
allusions in both the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures to certain human monsters who 
" devour widows' houses," corroborate our as- 
sertion as to its antiquity ; and the universal- 
ity of its application appears from the fact, 
that no legitimate name is assigned to either 
the woman or the man. The verbal combina- 
tion " Nothing-at-all," applied to the old 
woman, reminds one vividly of Ulysses' as- 
sumption of the Greek alias Ovzez (Nobody), 
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by which he outwitted the one-eyed giant 
Polyphemos; and its employment in the 
above rhyme is evidently a plagiarism. It is 
all-important to note, that the victim of our 
hero's deglutitious feat was an old woman. 
This circumstance adds much to the merit of 
the exploit ; for had the woman been young, 
she would undoubtedly have been more pal- 
atable ; and there would have then arisen the 
question, whether the man — if such, for con- 
venience, we must designate him — swallowed 
the house for the sake of the woman, or the 
woman for the sake of the house. But the 
fact that this woman was old, and therefore, 
of course, ugly and bitter and leathery, leaves 
us no ground for doubting that the man 
gulped down the whole nauseous spoonful of 
old woman, for the express enjoyment of the 
bit of real-estate jelly, that was prescribed 
immediately to follow the dose. 

The sequel of this little affair is well known 
apriori to us all : — the old woman is speedily 
got rid of — that is, eliminated by death, — 
while the house quite as speedily becomes as- 
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similated into the purse-fiber of the man, so- 
called. 

Seeing how hallowed by imiriemorial usage, 
and how re-attested by the present all but 
universal practice the above procedure has 
become, is it not eminently fitting that its his- 
tory should be embalmed in these the most 
immortal of Melodies ? 

II. 

"One, two, buckle my shoe; 
Three, four, shut the door; 
Five, six, pick up sticks; 
Seven, eight, lay them straight; 
Nine, ten, a good fat hen; 
Eleven, twelve, who will delve?. 
Thirteen, fourteen, draw the curtain; 
Fifteen, sixteen, the maid's in the kitchen; 
Seventeen, eighteen, she's a-waiting; 
Nineteen, twenty, my plate's empty; 
Please, mamma, give me some dinner." 

This, beyond doubt, is of Arabic origin. 
The Arabians, as we very well know, were 
the creators of the science of numbers ; and 
the distinctively arithmetical character of 
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this charming sonnet compels us, at once, to 
refer it to no less important a source than 
the very fountain-head — the Lake Itasca of 
figures. 

The perfect ease and the inseparable tenac- 
ity with which it fixes its numerical tendrils 
in the crevices of our memories, is a triumph- 
ant vindication of the superiority of the ob- 
jective method of teaching primary arithme- 
tic ; and exhibits, most fully, how completely 
committed to this method the ingenious Ara- 
bians must have been. 

But the poetic form of this numericalcom- 
position is also suggestive of a remote origin. 
Were we not right in calling it a sonnet? 
True, it has but eleven lines, whereas the le- 
gitimate sonnet boasts of fourteen : but may 
not the more than three centuries, that must 
have evidently elapsed between the date of its 
composition and the rise of the present form 
of sonnet from its Italian cradle, have sufficed 
for adding three lines — only a line a century — 
to the original length? The tape-worm, as 
we survey it, is the only adequate symbol for 
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expressing the rapidity of growth that at- 
taches to all tales of modern days, when once 
projected ; why, then, may not a sonnet of 
eleven lines have very naturally developed 
three caudal joints, while crawling adown so 
ample a posterity of centuries ? 

Not only the length of our poem, however, 
its rhythmical construction also stamps it as 
both antique and unique. There is here no 
rhyming of the final words of certain lines, 
but each line, with Promethean self-sufficiency, 
contains its own jingle, and, like a sleigh-horse 
or the king's fool, makes music to its own jog- 
trottings. This is strictly true of every line 
but the eleventh — the last ; which, being odd 
as to number, has assumed the liberty of being 
odd in every other regard — in its entire lack 
of metrical and rhythmical merit, but more es- 
pecially in the unexpected turn of sentiment 
which it introduces; abruptly transforming 
the composition from one of computation to 
one involving mastication ; from a mental ex- 
citant into a stomachic one. The transition, 
however, may be one peculiar to the Arabic 
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mind, showing with what facility it was capa- 
ble of turning from things cogitative and 
serious to masticative and digestive processes ; 
and therefore, from an Oriental stand-point, 
a matter creative of no surprise. Moreover, 
if we may restrict its application to childhood, 
we apprehend that most of us will be ready 
to admit that the same organic facility is not 
foreign even to Occidentals. 

III. 

"If all the world was apple-pie, 

And all the sea was ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 

What should we do for drink? 
It's enough to make an old man 

Scratch his head and think." 

Philosophers of all ages have experienced 
special anxieties and alarms, arising out of the 
peculiar phases of physical or metaphysical 
truth, which it was their privilege to have 
first enunciated to the world. Even Solomon 
confessed : " For in much wisdom is much 
grief: and he that increaseth knowledge in- 
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creaseth sorrow." The scientists of our own 
pre-eminently enlightened era, have raised, 
from time to time, such interesting and trou- 
blesome queries as, what would result to the 
present status of vegetable and animal life 
upon our globe, were any one of the follow- 
ing catastrophes to happen : were the earth's 
axis to be deflected, either way, the thou- 
sandth part of a second from its present angle 
of incidence with the plane of the ecliptic; 
were our planet to be suddenly championed 
with belts like Saturn, or rosaried with moons 
like Jupiter, or drawn into the bosom rela- 
tions with the Sun now enjoyed (?) by Mer- 
cury, or expatriated to the lonely, echoless 
outskirts of the system like Neptune ; were 
all the coal deposits or timber treasures of the 
earth to become exhausted ; should the deg- 
radation of energy perpetually going on — the 
tendency of heat to become uniformly diffused, 
continue; were the grand evolutionary process 
which, we are told, always has characterized, 
now does, and always will characterize the 
growth of the universe — the great inexorable 
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law, by which from the simple there is ever 
unfolded the more and still more complex, to 
persist? These, and many others of a simi- 
larly involved nature, are the riddles pro- 
pounded by the modern Sphinx, — Science, — 
and whose tardy solution, were it at the old 
rate of a philosopher a day, would likely be 
sufficient to annihilate the whole tribe of 
scientists. 

But from the little rhyme before us we 
learn that questions of a much more palpa- 
ble, and much less remote interest, exercised 
the minds of ancient savants. Yes, ancient 
savants, as is evident from the significant ex- 
pression '• old man." For it is an indubitable 
attestation of an ancient economy, this rele- 
gating of all questions of moment, whether 
pertaining to state, or to religion, or to phi- 
losophy, to the consideration of old men, on 
the presumption that years imply experience 
and age wisdom, a presumption, it is hardly 
necessary to add, which we of the nineteenth 
century have found to be deplorably falla- 
cious. And, furthermore, we are prepared to 
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show, that the terms " apple pie," " ink," and 
"bread and cheese," will not disturb the per- 
fect digestibility of the inference just draVn 
as to the antiquity of our rhyme. 

Apples, we know, date back to the Garden 
of Eden; and, therefore, their employment in 
the concoction of pies can not be placed at a 
much less remote era. Upon Scriptural tes- 
timony we are authorized to claim that the 
word "bread" is simply a generic term, 
and by that rhetorical courtesy known as 
synecdoche, is put as representative for all 
non-fluid food. As to cheese, it is quite 
unnecessary to explain how, that no product 
could be more natural to a land "flowing 
with milk," and where the irregular and more 
or less steep channels through which it must 
find passage, would fully compensate for the 
absence of artificial churns and cheese presses. 
The term "ink," indelibly perplexing as its 
presence may at first seem, is plainly a mod- 
ern synonym, employed to designate any 
fluid suitable for marking upon writing mate- 
rial ; and as papyrus is as old as the remotest 
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Egyptian civilization, the fluid used in con- 
nection with it must also be of coeval an- 
tiquity. 

We can well afford, however, to discard 
these, at best, mere verbal difficulties, in pres- 
ence of the solemn philosophical import of 
the inquiry before us : an inquiry that should 
interest us quite as intently as it did those to 
whom it was originally propounded, namely : 
What, if the earth's crust were turned into 
pie-crust, its molten internal contents into 
fiery-hot sliced apples, its bread-fruit trees 
into solid bread, and all the rest into cheese, 
and its seas and lakes and all their fresh 
water tributaries were converted into writing 
fluid, — what would mankind do for something 
to drink? It is no sufficient answer to this 
old-time conundrum to plead that, in these 
latter times, water as a beverage has become 
of little importance anyhow; and that our 
facilities for the manufacture of such accept- 
able substitutes as beer, whisky, ale, etc., are 
amply sufficient for satisfying the present and 
the" prospective thirst of the race ; for it is a 
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fact, however carefully concealed from public 
knowledge by the distillers and brewers, that 
water, after all, is the predominating ingre- 
dient of all the distilled and brewed liquors 
consumed by man. And so, if that chief in- 
gredient be unavailable, it is evident that all 
the solutions and decoctions involving its 
presence must also be impossible of produc- 
tion. The ancient riddle recurs then, and 
with unabashable effrontery challenges the 
chemists and physicists of our own day to its 
all-important solution. Happily for extant 
humanity, the direful, hypothetical presages 
of the modern philosopher seem no more prob- 
able of occurrence than those of his ancient 
prototype — the author of our rhyme ; and the 
penalty for their propounding must be paid by 
none others than the philosophers themselves. 

IV. 

"There was an old woman, 
She lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children 

"She didn't know what to do; 
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She gave them some broth 

Without any bread, 
She whipped them all soundly, 

And put them to bed." 

We have not the temerity to assert that this 
is not a veracious biography. We ourself 
have known old women, possessed of a family 
of children, so multitudinous as to cause it to 
appear to all the neighbors that they did not 
know how to provide for them. And these 
same old women were also addicted to feed- 
ing their broods on very thin broth or gruel; 
to warming them, in lieu of sufficient cloth- 
ing and fuel, with the friction arising from 
a vigorous application of a very primitive 
form of palmistry, the sole of a slipper, or 
some other material irritant; and then to 
essay to economize the natural warmth thus 
excited by concentrating them (the children) 
all in one bed. The fiction of this aged 
woman and her numerous progeny living in 
but 'one shoe, may very naturally be ascribed 
to a misconception of the scribe, or composi- 
tor, who first committed the legend to the 
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page. The meaning evidently is, that this 
old woman, in order to support her dispro- 
portionate family, had to be early and late on 
her feet; and in order to support her feet, to 
fairly live in her shoes. The singular form, 
" shoe," as we find it in the text, is a mere 
poet's preference in the interest of rhyme. 

But, without further seeking the old lady's 
merits to disclose, or further drawing her 
frailties from their dread abode, we shall ven- 
ture, even at the risk of being considered a 
very Swedenborg of spiritual interpreters, 
to recognize in the rhyme before us a para- 
ble of profound and all but universal sig- 
nificance. This old woman is to be regarded 
as a veritable representative of a city, or 
state, or country of goodly years. The old 
woman's numerous and ill-kept children rep- 
resent the superfluous numbers of the poor of 
every municipality or government ; while the 
breadless broth, the sound castigation, and 
the sequestration of the bed, are simply types 
of the wretched living, the cruel discipline, 
and the jail- and prison-destiny, which inev- 
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itably await these supernumerary poor. The 
legend has been very frequently illustrated in 
the merriest and grotesquest humors of art- 
ists; but grim indeed, methinks, must that 
artist's humor prove, who would accurately 
delineate the squalid reality hidden within the 
squalling community of the old woman's shoe. 

V. 

"We're three brethren out of Spain, 
Come to court your daughter Jane. 
My daughter Jane she is too young, 
She has no skill in a flattering tongue. 
Be she young, or be she old, 
It's for her gold she must be sold; 
So fare you well, my lady gay, 
« We shall return another day." 

At first blush — surely a word expressly 
coined for an occasion like the present one — 
this melody turns our mind back to the days 
of chivalry in southern Europe, and espe- 
cially, in Spain ; and we are almost prepared 
to regard it either as one of the veritable bal- 
lads of the Cid, or a close imitation of the 
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same ; imagining that we detect in its easy, 
flowing style the loose asonante versification ; 
in its light, musical cadences the melodious 
twangings of guitar-cords ; and in its daring, 
amorous sentiments the gallant tones of the 
passionate Troubadour. 

But as the dark, clear, keen, full- orbed eye 
of Scrutiny fixes itself full upon the composi- 
tion, that first peachy blush of modesty and 
tenderness deepens, almost darkens, into a 
cherry scarlet of impudence and cupidity. 
Every trace of the poetical, the generous, the 
chivalrous, the devoted spirit of the olden 
time, fades from the narrative, and instead we 
have left a bold, unblushing exhibit of the 
modern social invention, known as an affair 
of convenience. 

" Three' brethren out of Spain : " not three 
sweet- voiced jongleurs, or three brave-hearted 
and steel-clad knights, whose one purpose, 
either of serenading, or disenthralling beauti- 
ful ladies, entitled them to the holy designa- 
tion of brethren ; but three heartless, unsenti- 
mental, unmusical, black-cloth-coated adven- 
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turers, called gentlemen, in quest of an eligi- 
ble matrimonial settlement. 

Volumes of epic verse could not more com- 
pletely set forth the world-wide difference 
between these representatives of the modern 
art of lady-capturing, and those of the old 
feudal process than the first two lines of our 
melody; the facts of which are, that there 
were three adventurers, and that all these 
simultaneously declared themselves suitors for 
one and the same fair damsel. For had they 
really been troubadours, or knights, before an- 
nouncing their tender errand at the young 
lady's front door, and to her mother standing 
there, they would have nobly broken each 
other's heads with their guitars or swords ; so 
that but one faint and blood-bespattered suitor 
would have been left on the front lawn, to 
prefer with his languid tongue the story of 
his unconquerable devotion to the idol of his 
heart. 

From the lady's name — Jane, we are bound 
to infer that the heroine of our tale, and 
her mother also, were English ; and were pos- 
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sessed, most probably, of wealth. The scene 
of our drama may have been either England, 
whither the three Spanish dons had wan- 
dered, impelled, doubtless, by the roaijiing, 
though not the romantic instincts of their 
mediaeval progenitors, or else some summer 
resort of Spain, whereat the English lady 
and her fair young daughter were stopping 
during the season. 

The second couplet of our rhyme is no less 
characteristic of the modern match-making 
process than the one just viewed. The 
mother, in declining to recognize the bold 
errand of the Spanish assailants, alleges, first 
her daughter's youth, meaning thereby, 
doubtless, that she had not yet finished her 
boarding-school education ; and secondly, in- 
experience in the diplomatic arts of society. 
No mother in the days of chivalry would have 
made such excuses. But the third couplet is 
the crowning one of the melody — the master 
stroke ; since in it the three polite suitors un- 
blushingly declare, that the chief aim of their 
quest — that which induced them to brave the 
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stomach-racking churnings of the English 
channel, or the galling hardships of Castilian 
or Andalusian mountain barriers — whichever 
it may have been — was the fair-faced and 
blue-eyed donna's marriage dower, — that one 
golden pinnacle that arose so enchantingly 
above the battlements of the fair castle. 

yfe can readily imagine that, to feudal 
ears, such a confession, as the one just noted, 
would have sounded disgustingly, immitiga- 
bly vulgar, but to our more refined organs — 
to us who draw our notions of social ethics, 
just as we do those of dress, from Parisian 
France, nothing could seem more candid, or 
more proper, or more completely conventional, 
than the avowal of the three dispassionate 
candidates of our narrative. It is, as we 
have already affirmed, a master-stroke of 
modern character-painting. 

Perfectly in keeping too with the general 
tone of the picture, and exquisite as a fin- 
ishing tint, is the concluding couplet of the 
melody. Repulsed in their fashionable as- 
sault by the unreasonable prudence of the 
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mother, these typical knights of the nine- 
teenth century take their leave so calmly, 
and so artistically, as not even to step on one- 
another's toes; expressing, in their parting 
words, their unshaken confidence, that the 
unwonted obstinacy of the mother would give 
place to a spirit of conventional acquiescence, 
in a reasonably short time. 

From the foregoing it might be inferred, 
that we are favorable to assigning to this 
rhyme a modern date. But our solemn obli- 
gations as an archaeologist forbid this con- 
cession ; and we therefore maintain, that any 
mark of modernness apparent here may be 
satisfactorily accounted for by regarding the 
melody in a prophetical light. 

VI. 

" Three blind mice, see how they run ! 
They all ran after the farmer's wife, 
Who cut off their tails with a carving-knife: 
Did you ever see such fun in your life? 
Three blind mice!" 

A tale of pursuing and avenging justice. 
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Evidently the mice were not literally blind ; 
else would they have been incapacitated for 
the vigorous chase they are said to have 
joined in. They were blind then only in the 
sense that their eyes were single — that is un- 
observant of all interests but that of overtak- 
ing the ruthless curtailor of their natural ap- 
pendages — " the farmer's wife." The act of 
the latter was plainly one of wanton cruelty; 
for had the mice provoked the farmer's wife 
by any of their customary ravages in cup- 
board or clothes-press, she would have been 
justified, in the eyes of all honorable and 
conscientious housewives, in cutting off the 
heads of the despoilers, and in this way to 
have effectually ended the whole mw en scfoie 
of the drama. And the fact that the woman 
came so close upon the mice as to be able to 
cut off their tails, shows conclusively that, 
had she not been swayed by some sentiment 
ulterior to that permissible one of righteous 
indignation, she could have aimed her aveng- 
ing sword — her carver-knife — at the other 
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end — the very head and front of the mis- 
creants. 

The unexpected result of her malicious 
carving is graphically depicted in our rhyme. 
Maddened with pain, and, doubtless, furious 
with the indignity so causelessly entailed upon 
them, the mice courageously turn tail upon 
their mutilator; and the latter, amazed at 
their unexpectedly bellicose attitude, instantly 
betakes herself to the same ignominious 
flight, which she had premeditated for the 
mice. 

We confess our inability to join in the ec- 
static interrogation of the ancient bard : 

"Did you ever see such fun in your life?" 

for whatever the spirit of complacency, or 
even of satisfaction, with which we may con- 
template the moral drama enacting before us, 
we find it absolutely impossible to see any 
"fun" in the spectacle of that breathless, 
disheveled, disordered, slipperless, blanched 
female, fleeing before those most formidable 
of her sex's enemies — mice. To us it is the 
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most touching, exciting drama; indeed, al- 
most a tragedy ; and it is totally deficient in 
the essential properties of the comedy its 
heartless author would have us regard it. 

The only worthy parallel to our rhyme, 
that we know of, is that old Greek myth of 
the matricide Orestes, pursued by the fierce- 
visaged, the awful-voiced, the snaky-haired 
Furies. We do not mean that the two will 
bear a close comparison as regards details; 
but that, when they are considered in the 
light of their awful moral import, they rise 
solemnly before us, like the twin horns of 
some Bashanean bull. 

Nevertheless, in the epithets that were be- 
stowed by the classical poets upon the Furies, 
we find certain suggestive resemblances to 
many of the well-known characteristics of 
mice. We find the Furies styled " Hateful," 
" Gloom-roaming," " Dark-skinned," " Swift- 
footed." Now what qualities, we ask, could 
be more appropriately applied to mice than 
these? Mice are universally hated; and 
therefore, we take it, are they universally 
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"hateful." They invariably live in dark 
holes in the ground, and usually commit 
their depredations under cover of the night ; 
hence are they most literally "gloom-roam- 
ing." Mice are of a dark color, the few that 
are otherwise being, by comparison, like the 
black sheep in a flock ; therefore do they re- 
semble the Furies in being " dark-skinned." 
As to the last named characteristic — " swift- 
footed," Mercury himself hadn't a better 
right to it than have mice, as all must believe, 
who have ever attempted a walking-match 
with these diminutive rodents within the pre- 
cincts of kitchen or bed-chamber. 

Pondering upon these striking resem- 
blances, and remembering, moreover, that the 
number of the mice in the rhyme corresponds 
exactly with the number of the Furies in the 
Orestesian myth, the inquiry irresistibly arises, 
are these coincidences purely accidental ; and 
may not one of the two forms in which we 
find them have suggested the other? for, as 
we have already observed, the grand under- 
lying moral of the melody and of the myth — 
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namely, the certainty and awfulness of retri- 
butive justice, is one and the same. 

A solution of the mystery we most thank- 
fully resign to the astute and erudite antiqua- 
rian; suggesting that the two — the melody 
and the myth, may be the Siamese twins of 
archaic fable, ligatured, best-boned, and 
blooded by one and the same dramatic mo- 
tive, 

VII. 

"Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife, and couldn't keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin-shell, 
And then he kept her very well. 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had another and didn't love her: 
Peter learned to read and spell, 
And then he loved her very well." 

We confess ourself in a dilemma as regards 
the age of this rhyme. Most of the melodies, 
thus far considered, have confessed — some- 
what bashfully, to be sure — to a maturity of 
age, such as entitled them to the respectful 
term ancient; but this one, while there are 
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some circumstances connected with its history 
that undeniably point to great ripeness of 
years, presents, on the other hand, unequivo- 
cal evidence, and manifests a certain thinness 
of skin, indicative of a comparatively tender 
minority. Both classes of evidence, however, 
point unfalteringly to a western origin. 

Mythologists have been immemorially at 
pens' points regarding the real pomological 
nature of the golden fruit, over which the 
" clear-voiced " Hesperides anciently exer- 
cised so jealous a vigilance. We see no good 
reason, however, for not siding with that 
school of theorists which claims, that the 
golden fruit in question could not be the 
oranges of Africa or Spain, since these were 
first brought from the East (Asia) to the 
West (Europe) ; and it — the Hesperidean Ap- 
ples — was essentially a product of the far — 
the unmapped West. Ilappily, as it appears 
to us, this long-standing antagonism may be 
permanently healed, and the further effusion 
of ink prevented, by simply recognizing the 
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pumpkin as the original of the golden fruit 
of the old Hesiodian myth. 

Pumpkins, as all orthodox pomologists al- 
low, are a western fruit ; so were the golden 
apples, according to the uniform testimony 
of Homer, Hesiod, and all the rest of the 
trust-worthy authors of ancient Greek his- 
tory. Pumpkins are yellow — that is golden ; 
this also is a well-attested fact : hut, on the au- 
thority of the ancient writers just named, the 
apples of the Hesperides were of the same 
sunny complexion. These two facts — their 
common western origin and their common 
color, as well as the ahsence of all testimony 
militating against a similarity of taste, smell, 
size, and uses, are surely, to every reasonable 
investigator, a sufficient ground of evidence 
for concluding the substantial identity of the 
two fruits. 

The circumstance that the ancient golden 
fruit was technically termed " apples," and 
was represented as growing on trees; whereas, 
as we all know, the pumpkin is simply styled 
a fruit, and grows on vines that rest upon the 
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ground, ought to have but little weight in 
deciding the momentous question before us ; 
since none of those ancient writers upon the 
golden apples ever professed to have seen or 
tasted one ; and their inadvertence in calling 
them apples and hanging them upon trees, 
may simply be a parallel to that of the solilo- 
quizer in a modern poem, who was in favor 
of promoting the pumpkin, from its grovel- 
ing station on the ground, to an arboreal ele- 
vation, comporting somewhat with its noble 
size and weight. 

We might also show that the name Peter, 
which is repeated in the first line, not only, 
we apprehend, in the interest of metrical in- 
tegrity, but also for intensifying the personal- 
ity of our hero, is decisive of an immemorial 
origin for our rhyme; but we confess ourself 
averse to too constant an exhibition of our 
antiquarian acumen. And then, too, it be- 
hooves us to remember, that by as much as 
we fortify the claims of this rhyme to senility, 
by so much do we render a succeeding task 
the more difficult, namely : the vindication of 
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its comparative juvenility. The accomplish- 
ment of this latter object will not, however, 
be the immediate aim of our further inquiry; 
for after the brief preliminary discussion just 
had, we will at once proceed to an investiga- 
tion of the esoteric merits of the melody. 

The exoteric and presumably inferential facts 
are, that a certain Peter was a cultivator of 
pumpkins ; and, like most gardeners, evinced 
his personal faith in the nutritious proper- 
ties of his produce, by subsisting largely— 
though not therefore exclusively — upon them 
himself. This Peter again, like most husband- 
men, had a wife ; and this wife, we are sorry 
to be compelled to know, was unfortunately 
like some other wives, namely, unkeepable. 

The cause, or causes, of Peter's inability to 
keep his wife are not categorically stated. 
The common presumption is, we believe, that 
the wife failed to develop an adequate taste in 
the pumpkin line, and consequently succeeded 
in provoking disagreements between herself 
and her pumpkin-addicted Peter. The true 
inwardness, however, of their domestic infe- 
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licity is revealed, it seems to us, in the third 
line of the melody : 

" He put her in a pumpkin-shell." 

Now the presumptive size of his wife, and 
the ascertained average size of a pumpkin, 
both preclude our giving this line a strictly 
literal interpretation. Its employment must 
therefore be in a metaphorical sense. A 
pumpkin-shell, as all know who have ever as- 
sailed one, is a hard and inelastic reality, 
which surrounds, confines, and protects mat- 
ter of a totally different consistency. What, 
then, we are to understand by the " pumpkin- 
shell" of the text is simply an inflexible limi- 
tation, which Peter placed around the soft, 
feminine, domestic tastes and social expecta- 
tions of his wife. She, in all probability, de- 
sired a more luxurious diet, an ample ward- 
robe, a larger circle of acquaintances, and a 
greater variety of social amusements, than it 
was within either the disposition or the abil- 
ity of her pumpkin-bred husband to afford ; 
and to remedy the matter Peter, instead of 
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generously shelling himself out — if we may 
be permitted to employ a latter-day classical 
term — parsimoniously shelled his wife in; 
that is, compelled her for the future to confine 
herself within the hard, unyielding sphere of 
his presumably meager resources. We may 
surmise, however, that Peter's experiment 
with his wife was successful only in the same 
modified sense that many surgical operations 
are — for a brief time only ; for certain it is, 
the subject of it — his wife — presently died. 
This we are bqund to infer, or else indulge in 
the unkindness of convicting Peter of big- 
amy ; for the second line of the third couplet 
of our rhyme informs us, that he took unto 
himself another wife. 

But, sad to relate, domestic inharmony at- 
tended also his second matrimonial venture ; 
for, it is recorded, "he didn't love her." 
Why? The seventh line of our rhyme an- 
swers the question. In the first instance, the 
incompatibility between Peter and his wife 
lay in the latter' s extravagance ; in the pres- 
ent case, it is traceable to Peter himself, and 
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consists in his own illiteracy. But, mark you, 
this manner of putting the case is only an 
adroit way of stating that Peter's second wife 
was a woman of intelligence and culture ; and 
Peter, we subsequently learn, by bringing 
himself in harmony with this intellectual en- 
vironment, at last consummated his domestic 
felicity. 

Now, given the two factors — a pumpkin- 
raising and a pumpkin-eating people, and a 
community of highly-educated women, and 
we defy any student of geographical sociol- 
ogy, however inapt, to miscalculate that focal 
point, on this mundane sphere, at which these 
two converging factors must meet. That 
point, need we add, will be — must be none 
other than New England. This, then, is the 
ground upon which we claim for our melody 
a modern origin. We shall simply ask the 
reader to compare the evidence upon which 
we have arrived at this conclusion, with that 
adduced in the earlier part of our essay as 
pointing toward an opposite conclusion, and 
we think he will have no trouble in under- 
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standing why it is that, concerning the age of 
this melody we find ourself in a dilemma, — 
a dilemma, too, but little less distracting than 
that which, we presume, must be experienced 
by the student of biology, when he is re- 
quired to decide whether, in the course of 
evolution, the egg preceded the chicken or 
the chicken the egg. 

VIII. 

"Jack Sprat would eat no fat, 
His wife would eat no lean; 
Now was not this a pretty trick 
To make the platter clean?" 

Nature teems with examples of combina- 
tions, whose elements, though essentially dis- 
similar and apparently antagonistic in their 
operation, are yet complementary. Oxygen, 
for example, loves light, fondles it, feeds it, 
and magnifies its normal splendor many fold ; 
nitrogen hates light, and strangles it at first 
sight: and yet these two dissimilar gases 
meet in the laboratory on the most friendly 
terms, become ardent lovers upon the shortest 
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acquaintance, under the priestly manipulation 
of the chemist readily and affectionately 
marry, and instantly thereafter bring into 
being the sweet-tempered, the beneficial at- 
mosphere. 

The primary colors, coming from various 
and opposite quarters of the universe — from 
the blue heavens, the golden sun, the verdant 
hills, the variously-dyed flowers, — each with 
its peculiar aspect and affinity, and, unmind- 
ful of color lines, joining hands in a magic 
circle, are straightway transfused into the 
supreme, celestial substance of white light. 
Observation and experience further attest, 
that red-haired people mate with dark-haired 
ones; the tall with the short; the distended 
with the attenuated ; the handsome with the 
ugly; the learned with the untutored; the 
practical with the visionary; the sedate with 
the vivacious; and thus effect a complete 
clearing of the platter matrimonial. 

In like manner, when Conservative and 
Liberal have been served, and when Republi- 
can and Democrat have had their several 
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plates filled, it will he found that the national 
bird has been thoroughly picked, — yes, de- 
voured, bones and all. And then those other 
platters, — the aesthetic, the scientific, the the- 
ologic, and all the rest, will each be discovered 
to have been licked perfectly clean by the 
tongues of the different scholars, denomina- 
tionalists, and votaries that throng — and not 
unfrequently wrangle — about them. 

How clearly then does it appear that, of all 
the foregoing tendencies — national, social, 
and religious, our rhyme is a homely and 
expressive type! "Jack Sprat" and "his 
wife" stand for the great complementary 
forces of the universe; theft varying tastes 
for the peculiar phases, or idiosyncracies of 
energy displayed by each of these forces ; and 
the cleansed platter for the grand harmonious 
outcome attending their concerted actions. 

IX. 

14 1 had a little doll, 

The prettiest ever seen, 
She washed me the dishes, 
And kept the house clean. 
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She went to the mill, 

To fetch me some flour, 
And always got it home 

In less than an hour. 
She baked me my bread, 

She brewed me my ale, 
She sat by the fire, 

And told many a fine tale." 

Was the rhapsodist of this rhyme a child, 
and was the doll, so highly extolled, a mere 
material toy? If so, then are the crying, 
talking, and walking dolls of our own day, 
wonderful triumphs though we regard them 
of advanced mechanical art, immeasurably 
behind the automatic marvels of the golden 
doll age, to which our rhyme unquestionably 
belongs. 

But we are inclined to regard the pane- 
gyric before us in the light of a household 
allegory, the allocutor being a full-grown 
husband, and the "little doll" simply his 
youthful, petite, child wife. The array of 
feminine and of wifely virtues, concentrated 
in the " little doll " of our rhyme, is illustri- 
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ous and extraordinary enough to merit more 
than a passing notice. 

Transcendent physical loveliness, a com- 
plete knowledge and mastery of the science of 
domiciliary economy, ability and dispatch in 
the discharge of the functions of a domestic 
commissariat, skill in the preparation of edi- 
bles and potables for the table, and the mental 
culture and conversational faculties that im- 
part precious and magnetic properties to the 
hearthstone — these are the qualities and 
graces ascribed to the wifely model of our 
melody. Perhaps Lucretia, of Roman story, 
may be allowed to have approximated in do- 
mestic virtues to the "little doll" of our 
rhyme ; but, for any thing like a close resem- 
blance, we must appeal to that notable pic- 
ture of a pattern wife, drawn by the inspired 
pen of Israel's Solon, in the last chapter of 
his Proverbs. The question as to which of 
the two portraits is the older, might be re- 
garded as a debatable one; but there can be 
no question whatever as to the fact that both 
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are old pictures — very old ones, the subjects 
of which are quite obsolete. 

The little-doll wife of the present dispensa- 
tion, bears scarcely a point in common with 
the one of our melody. Pretty she may be, 
and petite; but to all the other accomplish- 
ments of our ancient model she is a premedi- 
tated and self-satisfied stranger. She bears a 
much closer resemblance to the veritable toy 
dolls of now-a-days; for she can talk and 
cry — especially when pressed to it — has a ru- 
dimentary development of the power of self- 
locomotion — though in this matter she mani- 
fests a decided preference for the infantile 
methods of being carried or vehicled — and is a 
most admirable figure, whereupon to lavish 
munificent displays of perfumery, jewelry, 
and dress goods. We seriously doubt whether 
Solomon's " good wife" with all her "cover- 
ings of tapestry," " her clothing of silk and 
purple and fine linen," her "bracelets" and 
kW rings" of gold, her precious "ointments" 
and sweet smelling "spices," was either as 
magnificently attired, or as aromatically per- 
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fumed, as is the little-doll wife of this the 
present highly-selected era. A very perfect 
specimen of this modern fauna is to be met 
with in the character of the "child-wife" in 
David Copperfield ; and a very charming thing 
it is to contemplate within hook-covers. 

Finally, let us own, that the combination 
of feminine qualities portrayed in " Proverbs" 
and in our melody — the harmonious admix- 
ture of female loveliness and delicacy — the 
" little doll " characteristics — with housewifely 
thrift — must be reckoned as one of the lost 
arts ; which, along with ductile glass and per- 
fectly flexible steel, it were well would we 
moderns rediscover. 

X. 

"Peter White will ne'er go right, 

Would you know the reason why? 
He follows his nose where'er he goes, 
And that stands all awry." 

Phrenology, like geology, embryology, bi- 
ology, meteorology, and several other of the 
ologies, is, as all know, an old and well- 
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established science. Not more certainly can 
an experienced pomologist augur the degree 
of ripeness of an apple or a melon, from a 
fingering of its outside, than can the phre- 
nologist determine the mental and moral con- 
tents — the soundness, the ripeness, the green- 
ness, the rottenness — of an individual's cra- 
nium, by feeling its bumps. 

It were well, perhaps, if the same degree of 
confidence accorded to phrenology, were ex- 
tended to the neighboring science of physi- 
ognomy. True, there is much connected with 
the latter that we already countenance. The 
eyes, long ago, have been proven to be the 
most incontinent revealers of the secrets of 
mind and heart; the mouth, too, it has been 
claimed by some, is a mobile exponent of 
character — but this is still an open question ; — 
but the nose, that most conspicuous feature 
of the face, who knows what riddles of char- 
acter may be lodged in its dark passages, and 
what present inexplicabilitics of conduct will 
be bridged when it shall have been studied 
at full length ! 
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Something of prominence, it must be con- 
fessed, has already been achieved in this 
direction. One physiognomist has demon- 
strated that a greater or less degree of open- 
ness of the nostrils is associated with a cor- 
responding degree of that element of charac- 
ter known as generosity ; another has shown 
that a nose, which is abnormally bulbous at 
the extremity, indicates a sensual disposition 
and an easy-going temper, while one of an 
opposite conformation, insures a high degree 
of refinement and spirituality on the part of 
its fortunate possessor, and, if it be extremely 
pointed, a high degree of temper also; and 
others, again, have held that in the inclina- 
tion of the end of the nose, whether up or 
down, and in the character of the bridge, 
whether hump-backed or sway-backed, or 
straight, consist fundamental varieties, not 
only of individual temper, but also of na- 
tionality. We presume we may be excused 
from parading the various sesthetical theories 
that have, from time to time, been saddled 
upon the nose; for ideas of beauty as regards 
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human features are, as we all know, quite as 
relative and local as is the nose itself. 

What we are most desirous of pointing out, 
however, is, that the author of the melody 
before us, discovered in the person of Peter 
White (evidently an Englishman) a nasal fact, 
whose significance must impart quite a new 
direction to the whole science of facial topog- 
raphy. And the discovery consists in this, 
that while other nasalists have pretty thor- 
oughly exhausted the moral, intellectual, and 
social bearings of nostrils of various degrees 
of distension, of bridges of all sorts of pon- 
tific architecture, the poet of our rhyme has 
traced the effect on character and conduct, 
wrought by a mid-way detour, or a final de- 
flection, — whether congenital or accidental it 
matters not — of the ridge of the nose from 
its normal line of direction. 

It is -marvelous that this physiognomical 
discovery should not have been sooner made: 
but then the same may be said of all great 
scientific apocalypses. And yet it is still 
stranger that, the fact having been once 
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pointed out, its practical importance should 
have been so persistently overlooked in the 
realms of political and moral economy. 

The Peter "White -of our rhyme, it seems, 
would " ne'er go right ; " that is, he was an 
indefatigable evil-doer. In this respect it can 
not be alleged that he was eccentric ; for he 
has numerous imitators, even at the present 
time. It is next charged that he followed his 
nose. In this regard also he was evidently 
conventional; for all men, of whom one 
knows any thing, or who have any thing of a 
nose, do the same. But in the next, the 
third point, lay Peter White's uniqueness, his 
weakness, — his nose stood " all awry." 

A good, old-fashioned compound syllo- 
gism will, we suspect, set our deviating Peter 
squarely before the uncharitable public; and 
show how utterly he was the victim of a 
sinister influence, and how unsparingly a 
demon Fate led him by the nose. 
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First Part. 
Every man must follow his nose. 
Peter White was a man. 
Peter White had to follow his nose. 

Second Part. 
Peter White's nose went all awry. 
Peter White had to go all awry. 

After this logical elucidation, who can 
doubt that Peter White's case has been that 
of many a chronic evil-doer since his remote 
day ; and that, instead of attributing persist- 
ent evil courses to abnormally large cranial 
developments in the posterior region of the 
brain, or to an extraordinary neighborly or 
unneighborly regard of the eyes for each 
other, these moral and intellectual aberrations 
ought to be ascribed solely to an inherited, 
or an acquired, departure of the nose from 
the ordained line of nasal rectitude? Such 
being the state of the case, does it not be- 
hoove all judges and juries, having charge of 
criminal proceedings, to give due prominence 
to Peter White's case as a precedent ; and ac- 
cordingly, to make an ample allowance, in 
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the verdicts and judgments they may render 
against defendants or prisoners, the current 
of whose lives have been turned awry, in 
consequence of an antecedent twist in their 
noses? 
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AZING from our present proud ed- 
ucational observatory backward 
through the ages that have elapsed, 
is, you know, like looking through the big - 
end of a field-glass ; educators and educa- 
tional theories and results become smaller 
and smaller with each lengthening section of 
our glass, until the remotest ones look amus- 
ingly insignificant. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that, when we shall have 
reversed our glass and shall direct our gaze 
in the opposite direction — forward — we shall 
experience a gradual enlargement of our field 

*Read originally before the Cincinnati Teachers' 
Institute, August 30, 1876. 
(60) 
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of vision, — a multiplication, augmentation, 
and complication of objects, which shall 
prove quite as interesting as those of our 
former survey, — certainly much more sur- 
prising, and doubtless less flattering to our- 
selves. 

Discarding all intermediate aspects of this 
educational landscape, we shall endeavor to 
fix our glass upon that of the year 1976, and 
will describe, in terms as brief as possible, 
some of the phenomena revealed to us. And 
first, let us notice some of the material fea- 
tures of the field, — the school-houses and 
their appurtenances; for these, as demon- 
strated in our preseut Centennial Exhibition, 
must constitute, in every age, no inconsidera- 
ble factor, of the grand product of educa- 
tional achievement. 

To begin then: — the school-house we are 
now examining is no common affair of burnt 
clay and coarse mortar. On the contrary, its 
walls are built of materials, such as we of the 
nineteenth century never think of bestow- 
ing on our children before they have been 
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buried — marble and granite; and these ma- 
terials are so nicely dressed and so admirably 
fitted, as to remain immovable in their places 
by sheer adhesion. Within, the floors and 
wood- work and furniture are, for the most 
part, fabricated of choice native woods, 
which are not daubed over with feebly de- 
ceptive graining, but are polished after the 
similitude of a precious stone, or a Russian 
palace floor. The tables of teachers and the 
desks of pupils, no longer funereal and cheap 
with fixtures of an iron age, fairly glitter in 
frames and adjuncts of demonetized silver; 
and so nicely mounted are they, that no de- 
sirable attitude of body may be assumed 
that does not at once meet with a responsive 
adjustment from the all but intelligent seat. 
Blackboards and chalk, so pernicious to the 
cleanliness and health of the present genera- 
tion, are unknown; immense mural tablets, 
highly susceptible to and singularly retentive 
of the effects of electric light, being used for 
such exercises as require ocular demonstra- 
tion. To facilitate this class of exercises a 
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noiseless electrical machine, with alphabetic 
and numeric keys, is affixed to each pupil's 
desk — also to the teacher's table, — and a con- 
nection between these and the wall-tablets is 
constantly maintained. An enormous bat- 
tery, situated in the cellar, supplies elec- 
tricity for these -separate apparatuses. Hoist- 
ing machines, worked by atmospheric pres- 
sure, have done away with the old-fashioned, 
tiresome, and oft-times dangerous appliances 
of stairs ; and teachers and pupils are freely 
dispatched to and from home, in an air-line, 
through pneumatic tubes, established between 
the school-house and their respective resi- 
dences. . Only consider the immeuse saving 
of physical strength, and the entire freedom 
from out-of-door inclemencies and impurities 
secured by this tube system ! 

A perfect plan of ventilation and of heat- 
ing prevails. A large portion of the cellar is 
converted into an apartment, wherein the 
ordinary atmospheric air is rendered perfectly 
pure and moteless, by a process resembling 
that employed on a very small scale by Prof. 
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Tyndall of the nineteenth century; and this 
renovated air is driven by the weight of its 
own cast oft* impurities, in ample volumes, into 
each school room. The vitiating tendencies 
of respiration on this atmosphere are entirely 
counteracted by the presence, in ornamental 
vases, of certain aromatic chemical prepara- 
tions of wonderful absorbent virtues. The 
soot, ashes, and stifling heat, inseparable from 
the use of coal, are all avoided by the com- 
bustion of a certain variety of cheap dia- 
monds, which, so far as I was permitted to 
learn, I took to be the missing carbon link 
between graphite and the true diamond of 
our own day ; and which, placed in a silver- 
plated brazier in the middle of the school- 
room, emits odoriferous and all-pervading 
caloric. 

By a system of self-adjusting reflectors, ar- 
ranged in the halls, it is possible to provide 
every school-room with light from opposite 
sides; and in order that onlv the most vital- 
izing of the solar rays shall be admitted, the 
windows are composed of panes of alternate 
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blue and violet stained glass. To this latter 
precaution is largely due the superior and 
more rapid physical development observable 
in these children of the twentieth century. 

Let us next consider for a few moments 
what, doubtless, will interest us more than 
the foregoing statements ; namely, some of 
the methods of instruction and some of the 
pedagogical maxims of this fruitious era. 
The most highly-favored maxim seems to be 
this — Every excellence without labor. This sen- 
timent will evidently strike us old fogies as 
somewhat extravagant, if not wholly chimer- 
ical; but we have only to consider the ma- 
terial and the industrial achievements of the 
bi-centennial epoch — the invention of ma- 
chines such as, from the unthrashed sheaf of 
wheat, will, in a moment's time, return the 
warm loaf of bread; and from certain pro- 
portions of dress goods, of thread, buttons, 
trimmings, etc., etc., thrown in at random, 
will render back the completed dress — starched 
and ironed, if desired — ready for immediate 
use, — these and such-like material triumphs, 
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and we shall readily understand how inevita- 
ble, and how rational the sentiment — " Every 
excellence without labor." 

We have already noticed some of the mar- 
velous material improvements pertaining to 
the bi-centennial school: it will not, there- 
fore, appear incredible, if we shall encounter 
improvements quite as remarkable in the edu- 
cational methods and internal regulations em- 
ployed, and in the scholastic results obtained. 

The first thing that strikes us, in looking 
over the school, is the absence of very young 
children — the youngest being about ten years 
of age. Until this age the children are al- 
lowed to spend their time in eating, sleeping, 
and playing ; the rapidity of their after prog- 
ress more than compensating for what we of 
the present century would call loss of time. 
Kindergartens are, of course, not known. 

We are next impressed by the unstinted 
supply of the objective means for illustrating 
the subject-matter of the various studies. No 
meager, monotonous wood-cut, nor even life- 
sized chromo, is relied on for simplifying to 
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the pupil's senses the facts of natural history ; 
hut each school is furnished with an excellent 
zoological collection of either living or stuffed 
animals, with their names, technically spelled, 
conspicuously attached. In the same spirit of 
enlightened liberality there are also provided, 
in ample premises surrounding the school- 
building, numerous beds of native and ex- 
otic plants; and the pupils, I observed, in- 
stead of spending their leisure moments at 
school in such profitless games as leap-frog, 
marbles, top, catcher, etc., etc., as do the 
children of our semi-civilized age, roam con- 
tentedly, and even joyfully, among these 
plants and flowers ; remarking their peculiar 
structures, forms, hues, odors, and habits, and 
gradually accustoming their cartilaginous vo- 
cal organs to a mastery of botanical nomencla- 
ture. A geological cabinet, comprising speci- 
mens of all the minerals and fossils of the 
locality; a laboratory, containing bottles of 
all the liquids in ordinary use ; philosophical 
apparatus, for illustrating the fundamental 
principles of physics ; and a large circulating 
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library, containing an exhaustive variety of 
books ; — these are some of the potential helps 
of our bi-centennial school. 

Then, there is a contrivance for promoting 
a thorough comprehension of the science of 
numbers, — brilliantly and variously colored 
balls, that move automatically by ones, by 
twos, by threes, and so on, exhibiting to the 
pupil's eyes, in the clearest and most fascin- 
ating manner, the subtilties of Addition and 
Multiplication ; and which, by the pressure of 
a little spring, again dissolves former results 
so ingeniously as to elucidate the priciples of 
Subtraction and Division. 

There is the self-acting compositor, too ; 
that from fonts of types, of either printed or 
script characters, cunningly evolves words and 
sentences and little stories, scarcely more va- 
ried in their external appearance than in 
their internal meaning. Accompanying this 
writing and spelling machine, there is an- 
other, for exhibiting the true inwardness as 
well as outwardness of the method of pho- 
nic reading. It consists of a human skull, 
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with teeth, tongue, larynx, trachea, bronchi, 
and lungs; — the non-bony parts being com- 
posed of an elastic and imperishable sub- 
stance, resembling, in all but the color, our 
caoutchouc. Finally, there is provided a 
pair of bellows and a board of lettered keys. 
The whole is operated by the improved Keely 
Motor. Once set in motion, the bellows in- 
flate the lungs, and these expel the air through 
the extended bronchi and trachea, past 
the glottis, and finally out at the mouth, 
in the form of articulate utterances; — the 
purport of these utterances being determined 
by the will of the teacher, who manipu- 
lates the keys. By this means, the whole 
mystery of human speech — involving a knowl- 
edge of the various organs employed and the 
specific function of each, is unraveled in the 
most charming manner. The disposition on 
the part of the pupils to imitate with their 
own organs the various motions of the ma- 
chine is said to be irresistible, and the science 
of phonic reading thus becomes as simple a 
thing as whistling or sneezing. 
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The subject of geography finds a most real- 
istic exposition. A large globe — the age still 
tolerating the notion of the rotundity of the 
earth — is provided, some twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter, whose surface is fashioned in 
exact conformity with the latest facts relative 
to the planet's topography — its mountain 
peaks and chains, its water-courses and ba- 
sins, and its plains, being faithfully repre- 
sented. Moreover, the degree of fertility, 
and the character of the flora and fauna of 
each particular country, together with the 
relative stature, the complexion, physiog- 
nomy, and leading occupation of each of the 
different races and nationalities of men are all 
graphically displayed on the surface of the 
globe, by means of vivid colors, raised forms, 
and animated puppets, — the latter being re- 
tained on the surface by a powerful central 
magnet, symbol of the giant force of gravity. 
This apparatus is moved by clock-work, an 
entire revolution being effected every twenty- 
four hours. Once in motion, it exhibits, at a 
glance, a complete panorama of the varying 
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aspects and industries of the whole world. 
The Nubian engineers his steam-plow; the 
Lap tows his icebergs into tropical markets ; 
the Chinaman wears short hair and a swal- 
low-tailed coat ; the gorilla sits on his door- 
step and reads the daily newspaper; the 
whale docilly whisks along a fleet of mer- 
chantmen; the balloon majestically sweeps 
over head with its aerial passenger train; 
the subdued ocean lies amiably still ; the city 
sends forth a melodious hum ; and, as of old, 
the mountain grumbles, the meadows smile, 
the forest sighs, the fields flaunt their golden 
plumes, — in a word, the world speaks, and 
tells to the excited, yearning senses of the 
pupil its own many-tongued story. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that, with this all- 
comprehensive apparatus at hand, all text- 
books on the subject of geography are dis- 
pensed with. 

National history, not being one of those sub- 
jects readily susceptible of material presenta- 
tion, has long ago been discarded ; even those 
innocent and mild methods of recitation — 
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the simple reading-over of the lesson by the 
pupils, or the recital of the same by the 
teacher in the form of lectures, being consid- 
ered alike superfluous in an age free from 
wars and political and social strifes, and from 
which all sorts of lawlessness have well-nigh 
disappeared. 

" Know thyself," a sentiment that had flut- 
tered into their midst from some unknown 
and uncared-for antiquity, had taken firm root 
in the tutorial mind ; and so, the pupils of the 
public schools are very early brought into 
loving familiarity with that crowning horror 
of our childhood — a human skeleton. Nay, 
more, the natural accompaniments of the 
skeleton — the muscles, the nerves, the various 
tissues, the brain, the viscera, etc., are all 
elaborately produced out of a protoplastic 
substance, made expressly for this purpose by 
a stock company. 

The foregoing list of improved school 
properties must suffice for the present. It is 
plain that any teacher, even one without any 
previous normal training, could achieve won- 
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derful results with the omnipotent engines 
such as we have described in his hands. But 
great injustice would be done the teacher of 
the bi-centennial era, were we to leave the 
matter where it now is. It behooves us to 
state that improvements in pedagogical sci- 
ence, commensurate with those in material 
appliances, also abound. It is evident that, 
were it only for the superintendence and ma- 
nipulation of the complicated and highly- 
delicate machinery of the schools, teachers of 
no mean understanding would be requisite; 
and the very propinquity of these marvelous 
appliances would render pedagogical incom- 
petency intolerable. 

The automatic character of most of these 
appliances, however, must not be allowed to 
abate a jot from the degree of skillfulness and 
scholarship demanded of the teacher. On the 
contrary it should enhance his reputation ; 
for it is well known that most of the ma- 
chinery of the schools has been invented by 
the teachers themselves. 

The secret of the successful employment 
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of the various apparatuses remaius to be 
stated. It is found in this : — the teachers have 
come into possession of the real and ultimate 
knowledge of mental phenomena. The plucky 
efforts of such metaphysicians as Descartes, 
Locke, Hume, Hamilton, Reid, and a host of 
others eminent in their day, have all been 
eclipsed — indeed it is doubtful if so much as 
their names has survived — by the substan- 
tial evolutions of a new school of philoso- 
phers. These have demonstrated, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the age, that the brain is 
itself the mind. By adroit surgical opera- 
tions, section after section of the skull of liv- 
ing human beings has been temporarily re- 
moved, and by the aid of very powerful in- 
trospectroscopes, the subtilest processes of 
thought have been fully ascertained and de- 
scribed. It is no longer a mystery how such 
coarse and purely material things as sensa- 
tions, traveling inward by means of the 
nerves, become converted by the brain into 
intangible thoughts, which, by a reverse pro- 
cess, give rise to language and conduct. The 
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whole modus operandi has been rendered as 
visible, as definite, and as intelligible, as that 
of changing barley into beer. 

As a result of these extraordinary scientific 
revelations, it is determined that the va- 
rious faculties of the mind are all nicely seg- 
regated, the one from the other, and are as- 
signed to special localities in the cranium. 
Their arrangement is conical, — the earliest 
discovered and least complex faculties lying 
at the base of the skull and nearest the fa- 
cial organs, while the later-grown and more 
involved ones are located higher up, extend- 
ing to the very top of the cranial dome. 
Again, it is found that those portions of the 
brain that are engaged in the genesis of pure 
thoughts and volitions are ostentatiously 
ranged in the anterior region of the skull ; 
while those that give rise to evil imaginations 
and propensions are shamefacedly tumbled 
into the posterior parts. The existence of 
innate ideas, about which the philosophers of 
past ages had wrangled so fiercely, has been 
long ago given up ; not so much as the mi- 
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nutest molecule of one having been detected 
anywhere within the cranial domain. 

Now, all this, you allow, is very fine, in so 
far as it contributes to the teacher's erudi- 
tion; but of what importance to him, you 
a^k, is this knowledge of mental phenomena 
for aiding his work as an educator? Of vast 
importance, as we shall proceed to show. 
You see, the bi-centennial teacher knows 
just how many faculties the average human 
mind possesses ; and of these he knows how 
many and which ones are susceptible of de- 
velopment at each stage of life ; so that, when 
a pupil enters his school, say of ten years of 
age, he knows, without any examination of 
the child, or information from its parents, but 
a priori, just what mental capacities his new 
pupil must necessarily possess; and accord- 
ingly, he can administer his mental pabulum 
with the greatest nicety and self-assurance. 

But the chief advantage resulting to the 
teacher from this lucid apprehension of mental 
phenomena, is realized in the possession of 
a certain syllabus and course of study, fur- 
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nished him by the Board of Education. 
Herein is printed in one column an exhaust- 
ive catalogue of the mental faculties, begin- 
ning with the most incipient ones, and pro- 
ceeding with infallible regularity to the latest 
matured. The strict privacy in which these 
matters were shown me, forbids that I should 
here disclose any thing beyond a general state- 
ment of facts and results. I therefore omit a 
reproduction of this -invaluable catalogue. 
Suffice it to say that, though I had always 
regarded myself as a wonderful creature, I 
never realized just how wonderful I was, until 
I saw myself fully reflected in the manifold 
mirrors of this catalogue. 

It is arranged in two columns ; in the first 
of which is set down a complete list of stud- 
ies; and so nicely placed over against each 
other are the contents of these two columns, 
that each faculty invariably faces the study 
for which it was originally created, or rather 
evolved; and, vice versa, each study stands 
eyeing the only faculty that can quite take it 
in. To complete the table, each faculty and 
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its complementary study is numbered; indi- 
cating the age at which each particular faculty 
can be best exercised upon its special branch 
of knowledge. Equipped with such a sylla- 
bus as this, the teacher of the bi-centennial 
school falls into none of these lamentable 
errors — so common to us of the present age — 
such as the bringing of a pupil to a study 
wrong end foremost, or the setting him at a 
task for the doing of which he possesses no 
responsive faculty. Only think of the ab- 
surdities which we may be unconsciously per- 
petrating every day; expecting, in our imper- 
fect knowledge, children to reason with their 
perceptive faculties, observe with their cogita- 
tive powers, and imagine with their ratiocina- 
tive talents. Xo wonder that our successors of 
a hundred years feel grateful to us for little 
besides our old clothes, furniture, and china ! 
AVe answer them well for the purpose of bur- 
lesque and as studies of the antique, but are 
quite useless as models of pedagogical sym- 
metry. 

The pupils themselves constitute the last 
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feature of the bi-centennial school that we 
shall notice. It might reasonably be con- 
jectured that with the foregoing extraordinary 
facilities for education, the pupils should ex- 
hibit extraordinary fruits of culture. And 
so they do. In the first place, their cranial de- 
velopment, after they have been present at 
school for a year or two, presents a novel sight. 
The certainty with which the teacher can apply 
himself to mental evolution enables him to 
produce in the child's case a growth of amiable 
and proper faculties only ; and since those of 
an opposite character necessarily dwindle and 
die from disuse, there thus results a wonder- 
ful enlargement of the anterior cerebral 
lobes, producing a broad, lofty, beetling up- 
lift of forehead, accompanied, on the posterior 
side of the head, by an inclined hollow, reach- 
ing from the crown to the base of the skull. 
In case of the girls, the posterior cranial con- 
cavity affords a most convenient receptacle 
for their exotic back-hair. 

But phrenological characteristics aside, we 
may remark, that the conversation and de- 
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portment of the pupils at once stamp them as 
creatures of a superior rearing. We present 
a few items by way of illustration. A pupil 
of the public school is always detected by the 
exactness and propriety of his diction, — not 
to speak of the faultless grammatical propor- 
tions of his utterances. He disdains to call 
things by their common names, such as salt, 
lime, nitre, etc.; but with consummate ease and 
volubility severally denominates them nitrate 
of potassa, chloride of sodium, and protoxide 
of calcium. When he finds this plan toe* cum- 
bersome, he has recourse to a sort of symbolic 
nomenclature; and, in place of the vulgar 
word water, glibly says H 2 2 ; or, for starch, 
C 24 Hgo OgQ. He is familiar with the secret his- 
tory of every stitch of clothing he wears, — 
knowing of what raw materials it is fabri- 
cated, where they are grown, and the numer- 
ous mechanical processes by which they are 
converted into dress goods. By chance he 
plucks a flower, and forthwith proceeds to give 
its latest botanical name, and traces its vege- 
table, pedigree back through species, genera, 
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class, order, etc., until its parent stem is ar- 
rested in the Garden of Eden. He can tell all 
about the crust' of the earth, even down to 
the unbaked insides ; and can cabinetize every 
rocky crumb under his feet. Does an apple 
or a base-ball fall to the ground? then, in a 
jifty, he will produce the mathematical calcu- 
lation indicating in just what time said apple 
or ball, had it dropped into a bottomless arte- 
sian well, would have reached the grimy 
hands of Pluto. The evolutions of the birds, 
the ephemeral aspects of the sky, in a word, 
every natural phenomenon, and every artificial 
mechanism at once sets him a thinking, or 
a ciphering, or a lecturing ; and it is remark- 
able if he fail to make plain, in each case, 
the underlying scientific principles. 

Of course, children, given to such grave in- 
vestigations as the above, could hardly be 
expected to relish what our children call 
play ; and hence would have no use whatever 
for such trifles as dolls, jumping-ropes, kites, 
tops, marbles, etc., etc. But then, — as the bi- 
centennial children prove — play is, after all, 
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only a relative term ; and the calculation of a 
solar eclipse, or the nice observations involved 
in the study of spontaneous generation, as 
surely become recreations as does the abnor- 
mal closing of another boy's eye, or the clan- 
destine possession of a neighbor's garbage- 
barrel, if only the student can be induced to 
concentrate his mind upon the former as com- 
pletely as he invariably does upon the latter. 
And such, I am happy to testify, is the pitch 
of docility up to which the pupils of whom I 
speak have successfully come. You could 
not doubt it, were you but permitted to ob- 
serve the unaffected smile that suffuses the 
countenance, the witchery that plays in the 
eye, and the hearty laugh that frequently 
breaks forth, while these pupils are employed 
in the exercises of the school-room, even though 
the subject under consideration is what we 
should call abstruse and dry. 

Of course this cheerful interest in study is 
due, in no small part, to the possession of the 
admirable school apparatus and educational 
methods described above ; but there are a few 
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other helps that deserve a mention. This is 
one. The pupils are not compelled to lug 
their books home once or twice a day ; since 
no tasks for out-of-school study are assigned. 
"With the remarkable facilities for illuminating 
all manner of school-book obscurities that lie at 
the teacher's command, and with the unerring 
methods of instruction employed, the pupils 
are found to be perfectly helpless against the 
floods of knowledge that luxuriously encom- 
pass them, and which, before the hours of 
study for the day have elapsed, are all discov- 
ered to have been fully absorbed. Thus the 
tasks of each day are completed within that 
day; and so thoroughly, too, that a review 
of the same is deemed supererogatory work. 
All examinations and assignments of percent- 
ages are, as a natural consequence, obviated ; 
and this result, we may presume, contributes 
in no small degree to the felicity of school 
life as respects both pupils and teachers. 

The time saved the pupil by the omission 
of home study is, by the concurrent advice of 
trustees and teachers, devoted to a fitting of 
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the young people for society. Knowing what 
susceptible creatures children are, — how natu- 
rally they ape the ways of their elders, — how 
admirably adapted their fresh, sprightly na- 
tures are for all things lightsome and pleas- 
urable, and how essential it is that from very 
early years they should be possessed of such 
constituents of thorough breeding as dancing, 
gossiping, gaming, junketing, smoking, etc., 
this bi-centennial people would regard it as 
barbarous for any one to interfere in the 
least with the operation of a most liberal 
scheme of social training. 

Another cause of the sweetness of the cup 
of school-life consists in the absence, not only 
of corporal punishment, but indeed of all 
coercive measures, — both being regarded as 
the short-sighted and hard-hearted expedients 
of a hundred years before. The emiuent pro- 
priety of this step can not fail to be seen, 
when it is known that the pupils scorn to use 
vulgar or obscene language out of their ap- 
preciation of and their enthusiasm for the 
moralities of grammar and the refinements of 
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rhetoric; and profane language is rendered 
doubly vain by the formidable presence of 
state and municipal statutes, which relegate 
all matters pertaining to the so-called Deity 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sunday- 
schools. But, the latter safe-guard aside, 
how could it occur that pupils, whose minds 
and hearts were so thoroughly enlisted in 
their studies, should find either the disposi- 
tion or the time for acts of viciousness; or, 
if at leisure for such things, is it not certain, 
that their intimate knowledge of the delicacy 
of the human anatomy — as also that of lower 
orders of animals — and of how serious a re- 
sult might spring from the slightest inter- 
ference with physiological functions and hy- 
gienic laws, would of itself effectually restrain 
them within the bounds of humanity and of 
good citizenship? Such, indeed, is the case 
with these bi-centennial pupils : and, as a most 
happy consummation, it is reported that the 
trade in rattan with several Indian marts has 
fallen into hopeless decay. The saving of 
temper, of physical strength, and of half- 
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dimes, hereby accruing to the teacher, is 
scarcely credible and will not therefore be 
stated. 

Still another element of the joyfulness of 
the child's school-life is the fact that the 
Board of Education concedes to parents the 
absolute right to detain their children at 
home, or to summon them hence, whenever 
they think proper. Accordingly, the prerog- 
ative of pupils to take two or three dancing- 
lessons each week of school, and as many 
more music and preacher-school lessons, and 
to attend all the circuses, picnics, base-ball 
games, and matinees they may hanker for, — 
this privilege is guaranteed the pupils by the 
united sentiments of trustees, teachers, and 
parents. And these rational liberties accorded 
the pupils are said not to interfere in the 
least with their scholastic advancement; and 
there being no tell-tale examinations or per- 
centages at hand to dispute the statement, 
who can doubt its correctness? The pupils 
are advanced, without question, from grade 
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to grade, just as regularly as the school-years 
come and go. 

Finally, as imparting a decided flavor to 
the whole draught of school experience, I 
must call attention to the abundance of time 
afforded pupils and teachers for recreation. 
There is but one school session a day, and 
that of only two hours' duration ; and there 
are four vacations each year — one for each 
season. The effects of these large-minded 
provisions upon the health and physical de- 
velopment of the children have been cele- 
brated by the closing of all the medical col- 
leges. Gymnasiums have everywhere taken 
their places, each with its numerous faculty 
of skillful trainers, and each faculty being of 
a different muscular persuasion. And we 
must conclude that these professors of gym- 
nastics and hygiene fare no worse in the 
world's estimation than did their medical 
predecessors, — seeing the splendid equipages 
and the elegant stone-front houses that so 
soon fall into their hands. And the teachers, 
too, of this bi-centennial era, as I was as- 
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sured, almost universally live to a serene old 
age ; and, dying, leave to their children and 
the lawyers a very liberal allowance. 

In conclusion, we must confess that we 
doubt whether all we have reported concern- 
ing the educational status of the bi-centennial 
era will be received with that implicit cre- 
dence desirable. We would suggest, there- 
fore, that skeptical ones possess themselves in 
patience until the fullness of .lime shall have 
come ; consoling themselves, for the present, 
with the very reasonable presumption that 
old Father Time must inevitably yield, to the 
pressure of the on-coming generations, and 
accelerate his pace somewhat. 
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A UNIVERSAL GENIUS. 




HE present is an age of economic 
and material greatness. The life- 
time of a middle-aged man of to- 
day embraces more of scientific and utilita- 
rian achievement among men than is af- 
forded by the entire antecedent experience of 
the human race. Remove from the world's 
patent-office the printing-press, the sewing- 
machine, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
agricultural utensils, the astronomical and 
chemical apparatuses, the wood and iron- 
working contrivances — in short, the steam, 
hydraulic, electrical and caloric machinery 
employed in the various arts and crafts of 
to-day, and how contemptibly few, primitive 
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and inefficient would be what was left of ap- 
pliances for promoting the domestic, the in- 
dustrial, and the mercantile welfare of the 
race. But not because of this unparalleled 
material proficiency may the age flatter itself 
as being the theater of superior mental activ- 
ity. The fact is, extraordinary intellectuality 
is not demanded for the peculiar triumphs of 
the day. Mechanical improvements and in- 
ventions, and scientific developments are the 
fruits, almost exclusively, of empirical proce- 
dure, — the more or less sure solutions of equa- 
tions whereof experience and observation are 
the known quantities and patience and per- 
severance the working signs and co- efficients. 
Observation, comparison, generalization, and 
induction — these are the mental faculties that 
the present century has called into predomi- 
nant action; but these, as we must readily 
admit, are not the choicest and grandest 
powers of the intellect. Rarer of manifesta- 
tion than these, and immeasurably superior 
to them in quality and in the results of their 
action, are the idealizing and creative facul- 
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ties of the mind ; — those that constitute the 
essential factors of every genius. For the de- 
velopment of these, the present age, with its 
enormous accumulation of the mental and 
material treasures of the past and its utilita- 
rian atmosphere, affords the least congenial 
soil. We must therefore seek their habitat 
in times not a little remote from our own 
trading, manufacturing, sense-serving, and 
confessedly- sordid age, — in times of less 
physical activity and of calmer, profounder 
thought, — when society demanded the best 
that the brain of man could produce in art, 
in literature, and in religion, and not, as now, 
when the sine qua non of every enterprise is 
its ability to contribute to temporary and im- 
mediate advantage. 

It is, however, a universal genius that we 
are in search of. Let us not, therefore, com- 
mit the mistake of passing from one extreme 
of civilization, the present, to the other, that 
of pronouncedly primitive times or localities. 
The latter, it is true, are not wholly unfavora- 
ble to the production of men of genius ; but 
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a primitive state of society does not afford 
either variety or vigor enough of intellectual 
florescence to admit of the rise of a genius of 
breadth sufficient to deserve of being called 
universal. A universal genius must be a man 
of extraordinary endowment not in one di- 
rection, but in many, — not a bright particular 
star, but a central orb, that outblazes and 
dominates a whole zodiac of resplendent sa- 
tellites. The environments essential for the 
appearance of such an one not being, as we 
have already seen, those of the too luxuriant 
Present, nor, on the other hand, those of the 
too meager Past, we are obliged to seek them 
at some point between these, in the competent 
middle ages. Here, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury we find the necessary conditions for the 
production of a universal genius, and also a 
most illustrious example of such in the person 
of Leonardo Da Vinci. 

The world was not poor then, as we con- 
ceited nineteenth century folks are apt to sup- 
pose. Much, nay most, of what may be re- 
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garded as intrinsically valuable in the past 
history of the race was then already accom- 
plished. In the far East had risen, flourished, 
and decayed the mastodontic architectural 
systems of the Egyptian, the Assyrian, and 
the Babylonian monarchies: in the same 
quarter, too, the grand religions and sublime 
literatures of the Hebrews, the Persians, and 
the Hindoos had blazed forth their solar efful- 
gence and vitality directly upon the oriental, 
and by reflection thence upon the occidental 
world : less removed in time and place were 
seen, on the one hand, the luxuriant flora of 
Greek sculpture, painting and architecture; 
on the other, the lusty fauna of classic poetry, 
fable, history, rhetoric and philosophy. A lit- 
tle nearer still, rose in view the grand battle- 
pieces of Athenian and Spartan patriotism 
and of Alexandrian and Caesarian conquest. 
Beginning at Mecca, and sweeping their cres- 
cent course to the south of the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean until the farther horn, 
projecting beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
rested upon the sparkling crest of the Pyra- 
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nees, lay in lunar glory the arts, sciences, lit- 
erature, industry and trade of the Mohamme- 
dans : later still, and trending in an opposite 
direction, along the northern shores of the 
same sea, had clattered the steel-clad, plumed 
and bannered hosts of Chivalry, carrying 
back to the East, on the points of their glit- 
tering spears, the faith of the Cross in ex- 
change for the works of the Crescent: — all 
these and many other momentous achieve- 
ments lay open rear-ward for the admiration 
and edification of the people of the fifteenth 
century, while immediately round them were 
beginning to be felt those tremors of the 
ground, those electric quiverings of the at- 
mosphere, those chimings of the very stars, 
that betokened the discovery and conquest of 
a marvelously new world, the invention of the 
printing-press, the grand revival of the arts 
and sciences, and the general reformation of 
morals and religious beliefs. 

Into an epoch possessed of such a splendid 
retrospective, of such propitious surround- 
ings, and of such exhilarating prospects — an 
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epoch surely rich and varied enough to admit 
of a universal genius — Leonardo Da Vinci 
was born in 1452, in the castle of Vinci, in 
the lower Valdarno, Italy. 

If by genius be meant, for one thing, what 
is extraordinary and supereminent, then 
Leonardo's claims to be such began at birth, 
for he was surpassingly beautiful. Ilis fea- 
tures were regular, his countenance radiantly 
lovely, and his voice persuasively sweet. His 
form was perfect, his carriage manly and 
graceful, and he exhibited an unusual fond- 
ness for and facility in all sorts of athletic 
and equestrian exercises. Add to these a 
muscular strength which is said to have been 
equal to the twisting of a horse-shoe with his 
unassisted hands, and we must readily admit 
that the physical casket was worthy of the 
rarest intellectual gem that Nature could set 
therein. And this physical superiority seemed 
to be typical of every phase of the inner man. 
His every faculty of mind — his powers of ob- 
servation, of memory, of reproduction, of 
reason, of generalization, and of imagination 
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seemed not only to exist on a scale of preter- 
natural quickness, vigor and breadth, but 
also to attain their phenomenal maturity with 
an ease and rapidity quite as phenomenal. 
His instructor in arithmetic was only too glad 
to be rid of the boy who asked so many and 
such puzzling questions. His first drawings, 
made without any assistance from instructors, 
when shown to Andrea Verrochio, one of the 
most eminent artists of the day, elicited his 
heartiest praise, and were instrumental in en- 
listing their youthful author among this mas- 
ter's pupils. But this unusual mark of ap- 
preciation was repaid with still more unusual 
ingratitude on the pupil's part; for, shortly 
afterward, when permitted by his master to 
introduce into the latter's picture of San 
Giovanni baptizing Christ the figure of an 
angel, Leonardo wrought so exquisitely beau- 
tiful a creature that all the remaining figures 
were rendered commonplace by comparison ; 
and Andrea, overwhelmed with shame that 
an inexperienced lad should eclipse an ac- 
knowledged master, threw down his brush in 
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despair, and forever after abandoned pictorial 
art. 

The precocious element of Leonardo's mind 
was manifested not only in the contrivings of 
his cunning hand, but also in the creations of 
his alert brain. While still a lad, engaged in 
the modeling of terra cotta the heads of smil- 
ing women and children, he conceived the 
grand engineering project of constructing a 
canal from Pisa to Florence — a work the im- 
portance and practicability of which it took 
the incredulous Italians two hundred years of 
reflection to fully realize. No one of whom 
we have ever read has exhibited in his life 
the originality and versatility of endowment 
that daily marked the career of Leonardo Da 
Vinci. The hundred-eyed Argus and the 
hundred-handed Briarius of Grecian myth 
are not extravagant types of Leonardo's vigi- 
lant observation and unlimited resource. 

He is generally known only as an eminent 
artist; but this character, though, doubtless, it 
expresses his chief glory, discovers but one 
of the many dazzling faces of this Kohinoor 
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of human geniuses. The boy, that figured 
his way through the arithmetical puzzles of 
the times with a facility that bewildered his 
teacher, became in early manhood one of the 
foremost mathematicians and the very boldest 
civil and military engineer of his day. He 
constructed canals, fortifications, and bridges; 
and, not content with the limited efficiency 
of the mechanical appliances of the day, he 
supplied the defect by inventing numerous 
sorts of machinery for tunneling and excavat- 
ing mountains, for dredging harbors, for rais- 
ing ponderous weights, and for elevating 
water from great depths. He is even said to 
have conceived the idea of applying steam to 
the mechanical arts. As an evidence of the 
boldness of his engineering schemes, we may 
cite the models and drawings by which he 
sought to convince the Florentines, that he 
could safely raise their great cathedral of San 
Giovanni from its foundations and place steps 
underneath it. 

His mind, however, sought employment not 
onlv in the direction of the useful and the 
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important in the mechanical arts, it reveled 
also in the production of simply curious and 
amusing contrivances. Among these were 
puppets of wax, so delicately and deftly fabri- 
cated, that, when inflated with air they would 
fly with life-like grace ; also divers other toys 
that, like the mechanisms of fabled Vulcan, 
moved seemingly with automatic power. 
Finding, one day, a curious lizard, he pre- 
pared wings for it out of the skin of another 
lizard, covered the same with quicksilver, and 
so attached them as to flap when the animal 
moved; also equipped it with ghoul-like eyes, 
and with horns and a beard ; all of which im- 
parted to the creature such an unearthly and 
monstrous aspect as to frighten all who saw 
it. On another occasion, he caused the intes- 
tines of a sheep to be prepared so nicely that 
one could hold them upon the palm of the 
hand; but the same, on being inflated with 
air from a pair of bellows, would expand so 
as to fill a fairly-sized room. And when the 
King of France was on a visit at Milan, our 
magician artist contrived, for the entertain- 
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ment of the royal guest, the figure of a lion 
of most fierce aspect, but which, on being ap- 
proached, opened its breast and disclosed a 
bower of fragrant lilies. 

It must not be inferred, however, that, be- 
cause Leonardo attained celebrity in many 
different departments of art and science, he 
achieved these in detail, — concentrating his 
energies for a given period upon a certain one 
to the exclusion of all others. Contrariwise, 
he was like a skillful blacksmith, who keeps 
several irons in the fire at a time ; and with 
the giant arms of his genius ever outstretched, 
he drove abreast the whole bevy of his ac- 
complishments. A notable instance of this is 
the fact that the canal of Mortesana, which 
conveys the waters of the Adda for more 
than two hundred miles, over mountain 
ridges and across extensive valleys, was en- 
gineered by Leonardo at the same time he 
was engaged in painting his " Last Supper." 
And when communicating to Duke Ludovico 
a description of his qualifications for artistic 
work, Leonardo, then but thirty years of age, 
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after enumerating his discoveries in mechan- 
ics, and the instances of his ability as a civil 
engineer and architect, proudly, but truth- 
fully also, says: "I can execute works in 
sculpture, marble, bronze, or terra cotta. In 
painting, also, I can do what may be done as 
well as any other, be he who it may." 

The thoroughness of preparation for their 
vocation, to which the great Italian artists of 
Leonardo's time subjected themselves, may 
well be a subject of marvel to their successors 
of all subsequent ages. K"ow, none but students 
who are fitting themselves for the special func- 
tions of the physician and surgeon, acquire any 
thing like the knowledge of the human form 
and anatomy, that was deemed indispensable 
to the education of an artist in the days of the 
old Italian masters. Then, and long after- 
ward, the artist's studio could be entered only 
through the antechamber of the dissecting 
room, and the hand that did not prove apt in 
the use of the scalpel, was deemed unworthy 
to touch the brush or the chisel. 

But even in this rigid and thorough school 
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Leonardo evinced his inevitable superiority; 
for he not only imbibed all that was offered, 
but greatly enlarged the knowledge of his 
day by becoming the author of an elaborately 
illustrated treatise on human anatomy. From 
the study of man to that of his physical sur- 
roundings is not an unnatural step, but it is 
far from being a usual one, even on the part 
of gifted men. The universe, however, was 
none too wide a field for Leonardo's admiring 
notice and devout study. Not only were his 
senses attentive to the graces of form, the 
beauties of color, and the delights of odor 
that spread inendless variety under his feet; 
his mind also eagerly entered upon an inves- 
tigation of their natures and properties; and 
then, glancing thence to the blue field of 
golden flowers overhead, he made strict and 
scientific observations of their vast magni- 
tudes, their periodic variations and their cir- 
cling courses. Surely, we conclude, a mind, 
drawn in so many different directions at once, 
must content itself with only the most casual 
and superficial of impressions : but the testi- 
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mony of Alexander Von Humboldt, who con- 
sidered Leonardo " the greatest physical phi- 
losopher of the sixteenth century," is no more 
laudatory than that of the most competent 
contemporary judges in the various arts and 
sciences to which he gave his ubiquitous 
mind. 

Still another department in which Leo- 
nardo won distinction was that joint territory 
of the sister muses of poetry and music. For 
some time he was the honored guest and em- 
ploye of the Duke of Milan, who was very 
fond of the music of the lute ; and the tri- 
umph which here fell to Leonardo vividly re- 
minds one of the charming myth concerning 
Apollo and his golden lyre. On a certain 
day, the Duke had assembled at his court all 
the most expert musicians of the day, when 
Leonardo presented himself, armed with a 
silver lute, fashioned by himself in the novel 
form of a horse's head, and with his superior 
instrument completely vanquished all his pro- 
fessional rivals, both in the quality and tech- 
nical excellence of the music he produced. 
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And, what is not, we believe, reported even 
of the Olympian lyrist, Leonardo heightened 
the effect of his instrumental performance by 
singing, with a voice of singular sweetness 
and compass, music and words both of his 
own improvisation. 

But the cosmic circle of Leonardo's accom- 
plishments is not yet complete. At least 
three more links must be introduced; and 
they are those of the antiquarian, the logi- 
cian, and the historian. Not satisfied with 
mastering all that Italian art of that day had 
accumulated — and be it remembered that, for 
two centuries preceding Leonardo's time, the 
great tidal wave of art renaissance had been 
flooding Italy, bearing on its bosom such 
richly-freighted argosies as Giotto, the uni- 
versal, Fra Angelico, the spiritual, and Ma- 
saccio, the naturalistic, and many others 
scarcely inferior — and not satisfied with far- 
ther vitalizing and remolding the whole sys- 
tem of mediaeval art, he aimed also to leave 
in the hands of posterity the golden key by 
means of which he had so successfully pene- 
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trated into hitherto hidden art-treasures, in 
his " Treatise on Painting ; " a work which 
has been published in several European lan- 
guages, and is still, after the lapse of three 
and a half centuries, valued as a text-book. 

We would conclude this imperfect exhibit 
of the universality of Leonardo's genius by 
quoting the opinion of Georgio Vasari. He 
says: "Leonardo was in all things so highly 
favored by nature, that to whatever he turned 
his thoughts, mind, and spirit, he gave proof 
in all of such admirable power and perfection, 
that whatever he did bore the impress of har- 
mony, truthfulness, goodness, sweetness, and 
grace, wherein no other man could equal 
him." And this, let it be noted, is the calm 
verdict of a native art-critic, who had studied 
and summed up, with acknowledged sympa- 
thy and ability, the lives and works of such 
immortal artists as Giotto, Angelo, and Ra- 
phael. 

Though not bearing directly upon our spe- 
cific subject — the universality of Leonardo's 
genius — it may not, perhaps, be amiss to no- 
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tice, before concluding, some of the pecu- 
liarities of his genius as an artist. 

All great achievers, whether in plastic, 
graphic, dramatic, or histrionic art, are dis- 
tingushed by their sympathy with, their 
knowledge of, and their fidelity to natural 
forms of expression. As our own most artis- 
tic poet has phrased it : 

"Never man, 
As artist or as artisan, 
[Pursuing his own fantasies, 
Can touch the human heart, or please, 
Or satisfy our nobler needs, 
As he who sets his willing feet 
In Nature's foot-prints, light and fleet, 
And follows fearless where she leads." 

— Keramos. 

And this characteristic, perhaps more des- 
potical than any other, was Leonardo's. "No 
painter should imitate another — always have 
recourse to Nature — consult her for every 
thing" — these are among the first and are 
the most constantly recurring of the injunc- 
tions of his "Treatise on Painting.*' And, 
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better still, they are scrupulously descriptive 
of his own practice. Whatever was merely 
conventional in art, whether of classical or 
contemporary derivation, was ignored by 
him, and he drank his esthetic inspiration 
and information directly from the fountain- 
head of all art — the animal and plant life and 
the physical phenomena immediately sur- 
rounding one. Indeed, it has been said of 
him by a most competent critic, that had no 
art existed in his day, Leonardo would have 
created it. 

One of the most remarkable instances of 
Leonardo's reliance upon nature for sugges- 
tions is met with in one of the earliest, and 
perhaps the most grotesque of his works. 
Having been engaged to decorate a shield 
with a device of his own choosing, he con- 
veyed to his private apartment a number of 
live lizards, hedgehogs, newts, serpents, 
dragon-flies, locusts, bats, glow-worms, and of 
all other hideous animals that he could find, 
and out of the most repellent singularities of 
• each of these compounded the representation 
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of a monster that, breathing out poison and 
flames, and enveloped in an atmosphere of 
fire, is said to have frightened out of the 
room, with its life-like terrors, not only his 
father, who had procured him the commission 
for the work, but also all who ventured to 
look upon it. 

Leonardo's studies of the physiognomy and 
movements of the human animal were made 
directly from living originals ; and it is said 
to have been his custom to follow upon the 
streets persons possessed of any striking pe- 
culiarity of form or feature, until he had 
quite photographed the same upon his mem- 
ory. For the same purpose, he is reported to 
have occasionally caused to come together at 
table, where their actions would be as uncon- 
strained as possible, numbers of the poorest 
and rudest sorts of people. 

But not only did Leonardo sketch and study 
directly from nature; he also made requisi- 
tion upon all nature. It is his own opinion, 
expressed in his own words, that U A painter 
should be universal. He must study all he 
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sees; that is to say, consider it attentively, 
and, by serious reflection, seek to find the 
cause of that which he sees ; but he should 
only take that which is best and most perfect 
for his work. Thus, as a mirror reflects all 
objects with their particular colors and char- 
acters, the imagination of a painter accus- 
tomed to reflect will represent to him without 
difficulty all that is most beautiful in nature." 
In view of the instances already cited of 
the spontaneity of Leonardo's genius, it might 
be reasonably conjectured that his nature was 
devoid of the painstaking element generally 
present in the lives of eminently successful 
men. Comprehensive and giant minds like 
his are not unfrequently content merely to in- 
dicate the outlines and general treatment of 
grand undertakings, leaving the elaboration 
of details in lesser hands. But not so in the 
case of Leonardo. He curbed his high- 
mettled energies with the bridle of most rigid 
discipline; and his telescopic ideas were 
worked out with microscopic particularity. 
In his cartoon for the hanging of a door for 
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the King of Portugal, the eye is not more 
awed by the dramatic subject — the sin of our 
first parents — than it is surprised by the ex- 
quisite completeness of the surroundings, — 
the perfect forms and foreshortenings of the 
leaves and the intricate interfacings of the 
branches. Next to the saintly face of the 
Madonna, painted for Pope Clement VII., we 
are touched by the dewdrops that sympathet- 
ically cling to the leaves of the embracing fo- 
liage. One would naturally suppose that in 
the composition of a painting such as the 
"Last Supper" — our artist's master-piece — 
the varying facial expressions and bodily ges- 
tures of Christ and his surrounding disciples, 
all under the influence of the gravest con- 
flicting emotions, would of themselves have 
afforded ample scope for the utmost exhibi- 
tion of Leonardo's skill, and that there would 
have remained to him neither the disposition 
nor the strength for depicting mere material 
accessories; but, contrary to such expectation, 
all the appointments of that "large upper- 
room " — the distant view, from its windows, 
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of Judean scenery, and even the texture and 
figure of the table-cloth — are wrought out 
with the same diligence and exactness as 
characterize the treatment of the superior 
human elements of the picture. This scrupu- 
lous attention to details is again seen in the 
portrait of Mona Lisa, wherein each hair com- 
posing the eyebrows and eyelashes is disposed 
with the nicest precision ; and the porosity of 
the skin, the rose-tints of the nostrils, the 
carnation of the cheeks, the ruby of the lips, 
the seeming pulsation at the pit of the throat, 
and the moist luster of the beaming eyes, all 
appeal to us with a realness that one would 
think lay beyond the utmost witchery of the 
pencil to express. 

This characteristic of Leonardo's method, 
we would suggest, ought to be a wholesome 
rebuke to a certain modern school of realists, 
who Regard all finish and nicety of drawing, 
not only as appertaining to the accessory, but 
also the principal, elements of a painting, as 
puerilities, and persuade themselves that the 
highest art consists in the fewest possible 
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number of daubs, and those so coarsely and 
so carelessly laid on that they might be justly 
attributed to the work of an amateur white- 
washer, with his clumsy brush. True, a 
prominent art-critic of the day has said : 
" Three pen-strokes of Raffaelle are a greater 
and a better picture than the most finished 
work that ever Carlo Dolci polished into in- 
anity." But it is well to recollect whose the 
three pen-strokes must be, and also that Ra- 
phael, and Angelo, and Leonardo, and such 
like masters, never contented themselves with 
making only three strokes. Some of the art- 
children of this generation, however, are 
wiser — at least in their own conceit — than the 
great masters of the Augustan age of Italian 
art. 

Again, standing under the ardent, dome- 
wide blaze of Leonardo's genius — his unpar- 
alleled aptitude for the most varied achieve- 
ments — we are inclined to infer that he may 
have entered upon his various great art works 
somewhat hastily ; that, fired by a grand art 
idea, impelled by a clearly-conceived design, 
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he seized his brush, and by a single masterful 
stroke immortalized it upon the canvas. But 
all the facts that are known concerning Leo- 
nardo's methods of procedure in art give a 
most emphatic contradiction to such an im- 
pression. On the contrary, the preliminary 
steps, which he invariably appointed himself, 
usually involved an outlay of more time and 
labor than the execution of the main work. 

We have already cited the fact that, in pre- 
paring himself for a portray er of the human 
form, he not only imbibed all the anatomical 
knowledge of his day, but, by means of his 
practical investigations in the dissecting-room, 
advanced himself far beyond that knowledge ; 
and. we have also alluded to his systematic 
study of the structures and habits of plants. 
A single additional instance, therefore, may 
suffice for further illustrating our artist's ex- 
haustive method of preparation. It is this : 
He is engaged to construct, in memory of the 
Duke of Milan, a bronze equestrian statue of 
colossal proportions. Does he at once seize 
the moist clay, think you, and begin model- 
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ing ? No ; but through preparatory weeks 
and months you may find him busily engaged 
in studying the anatomy and movements of 
the horse, — keenly observing him, now, as he 
moves in spirited, graceful life before the eye, 
and, again, as he lies in the impotence of 
death upon the dissecting- table ; and when, 
wearied with waiting, you conclude that he 
has relinquished his original artistic purpose 
for his present scientific pursuit, he comes 
suddenly before you, shows you an original 
and an exhaustive treatise on the anatomy of 
the horse, and announces himself ready to 
begin the statue. Is it any wonder that an 
artist, with eyes and hands thus thoroughly 
educated in both the external and internal 
phenomena of the real animal, should have 
been able to shape out of formless, unsugges- 
tive clay the model of a horse that is said to 
have thrilled every spectator with admira- 
tion? Or can it longer be doubted that a 
sculptor, who had so completely fortified him- 
self against failure as had Leonardo, really 
triumphed in that wonderful cartoon in the 
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Palazzo Vecehio — the " Struggle for the Stand- 
ard"^ — though no less a Goliath than Michael 
Angelo was his competitor ? 

Even the colors with which he worked did 
not satisfy him, and for years he experimented 
for the production of a pigment so utterly 
black as to absolutely exclude all traces of 
light; and with this he secured his object — a 
most perfect contrast of shades. 

Not alone, however, in mastering the tech- 
nical and manipulatory difficulties of art did 
Leonardo evince his laborious devotion; the 
idea — the motive — of the picture received its 
full share of thought; nay, a much fuller 
than was popularly thought necessary, as the 
following anecdote will prove. While our 
artist was painting his "Last Supper,'.' at 
Milan, the Prior of the Monastery, noticing 
that he would spend hours and almost days 
before his unfinished work, gazing raptly 
upon it, but without adding a stroke, and 
being very anxious that the picture should be 
completed at an early day, at length com- 
plained to the Duke that the artist was indo- 
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lent and indifferent to his engagement. Leo- 
nardo, when he heard this, excused himself 
to the mildly-protesting Duke, by saying that 
men of genius are sometimes producing most 
when they seem to be laboring least; that he 
still lacked two heads to complete his sacred 
company — one, that of the Savior, he could 
not hope to find among men, nor had he yet 
been able to idealize it; the other, that of 
Judas Iscariot, difficult though the task were 
of finding a human countenance depraved 
enough to exhibit the required degree of in- 
gratitude, he would still search for; and, if 
nothing fitter presented itself, there still re- 
mained to him the head of the complaining 
Prior. 

Like the mythologic Hercules, Leonardo 
went about through all the -regions of intel- 
lectual adventure, and challenged, grappled 
with, and overcame every lion, hydra, hind, 
boar, and bull of difficulty, with this differ- 
ence in favor of the artist — his tasks were 
not thrust upon him by some tyrannous 
Eurystheus, but were self-imposed. He 
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scorned only easy things; but every diffi- 
culty — especially if it were a great one — was 
sure to. prove a red flag that immediately 
provoked all his combative energies. 

Paradoxical as the statement may appear, 
Leonardo's weakness lay in the very exces- 
siveness, both as to strength and breadth, of 
his genius. The conceptions of his mind, the 
ideals which it originated, of beauty and of 
grandeur, were so extraordinary, that neither 
pencil nor chisel could adequately translate 
them into the symbolism of art, nor can- 
vas, nor marble, nor bronze worthily image 
them forth. Of such colossal dimensions was 
his model for the equestrian statue of Duke 
Francesco, that neither were the hundred 
thousand pounds of bronze necessary for its 
casting available, nor was the skill of the 
founders of the day adequate for such an un- 
precedented undertaking. It is certain that 
with none of his surpassing creations was he 
quite satisfied, either as respects general effect 
or details. Contemporary criticism was enthu- 
siastically eulogistic of his performances; he 
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alone was his own most merciless critic. "Un- 
derneath every grace he distinguished a sub- 
tler refinement, and beyond every grand effect 
he caught the glimpse of a diviner touch ; and 
hence, what with continual retouching and 
amplification of his pictures, nothing was ever 
finished, at least, to the master's eye. For 
example, we may name three of his most 
notable paintings — the "Adoration of the 
Magi" and two Holy Families, which were 
left in an unfinished state. 

Then the ability to accomplish every thing, 
of which he gave the world amplest evidence, 
proved the stumbling-block in the way of 
his perfecting any thing. He seemed to have 
had the omnipresent eye and the omniscient 
mind — what he lacked was the omnipotent 
hand. By a proper husbandry of its ability, 
and by a wise concentration of its skill, that 
hand might have achieved, in certain direc- 
tions, unapproachable results; but tempted, 
as it was, by its own dexterity in all direc- 
tions at once, it was permitted only to hint at 
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or outline its potential triumphs in any one 
department of human endeavor. 

The extraordinary expansiveness of Leon- 
ardo's nature was not restricted to the opera- 
tions of his mind, his heart also was organ- 
ized upon the same universal scale. lie was 
generous and hospitable to the extreme limit 
of his means; and he made no distinction 
whatever as to the recognized social status of 
his guests, the poor being treated with the 
same urbanity and cordiality as the rich. 
The only passport to his favor was congeniality 
of taste or aim. He was indulgent toward 
and helpful of beginners; and was utterly 
void of the petty jealousies that not un- 
frequently vegetate, like noxious fungi, in 
the rich soils of great geniuses. A striking 
instance of this was Leonardo's offer to make 
Michael Angelo, his junior in years, and at 
that time his inferior in reputation, an asso- 
ciate with himself in the important charge of 
painting the great Council Hall of Florence. 
And the former's nobleness is all the more 
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conspicuous when contrasted with Angelo's 
scornful rejection of the generous overture. 

Leonardo's extreme tenderness of heart is, 
perhaps, best exemplified by a reported inci- 
dent, which may have been the original of 
that related in some of our reading-books 
concerning a certain released prisoner of war 
and some caged birds. However that may 
be, it is said of our artist, that he frequently 
bought birds in the market for the sole pleas- 
ure of restoring them to their native freedom. 

The last evidence of Leonardo's capacity 
of feeling which we shall adduce is one which 
will probably be regarded with more surprise 
than admiration. It is this : His respect and 
reverence for womankind was as broad as the 
sex. His own pre-eminent attractions of per- 
son and character, his captivating powers of 
conversation, and his distinguished elegance 
of bearing, to say nothing of the dazzling, 
magnetic coruscations of his genius, were cer- 
tainly enough, as the world gauges it, to be- 
speak their possessor the most favorable re- 
gard of the fair sex ; but, incredible as it may 
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seem, his biographers assure us that Leonardo 
never seemed to take advantage of his Apol- 
lonian prepossessions, nor did he " ever form 
an attachment, platonic or otherwise, for any 
female." And as Leonardo was no Sir Cali- 
dore, or knight of courtesy, to be enamored 
of even the fair and virtuous Partorellas of 
his day, much less w r as he a Samson, to be en- 
thralled by the voluptuous Delilahs of the 
court of Ludovico il Moro, whose portraits 
he was required to paint. If the unquencha- 
ble luster of the diamond may be allowed to 
symbolize Leonard's superiority of intellect, 
then may the undimable transparency of the 
same stone represent the taintless purity of 
his life. 

That his mind did, however, both perceive 
and appreciate the most estimable traits of 
female character is evidenced by the charac- 
teristics of his various pictures of females, — 
his favorite portraits, his beautiful Ledas and 
saintly Virgins. With little less than the 
spirituality and aloofness of Fra Angelico's 
females, and with nothing of the sensuousness 
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arid passion of Raflfaello's, these figures are 
said to incarnate all that is pure and graceful 
and lovely and modest in woman's face and 
form, raised by poetic fervor and ideal vision 
just an appreciable degree above the real. 

Vasari's account of the close of Leonardo's 
life, though much disputed by later authori- 
ties, is unquestionably a most fitting one. By 
this writer, he is reported to have gone to 
France, where he was solicited by the King 
to paint a cartoon of Saint Anna; but months 
of procrastination, followed by others of sick- 
ness, at length terminated his life of sixty-six 
years. The King was very attentive and af- 
fectionate to him throughout his last illness, 
and it was on one of these visits, and in his 
own royal arms, that this genius of geniuses 
expired. 
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THE MUTUAL OFFICES OF SCIENCE AND 

MYTHOLOGY. 




jHE great obstacle that bars the com- 
plete triumph of the evolutionary 
theory is the lack of clearly-defined 
connecting links existing between the various 
palpably distinct orders of organic life. We all 
know something about the old-time quest for 
the philosopher's stone ; but, if we mistake not, 
the perseverance, the ingenuity, the toil, and 
the expense that characterized that quest 
may not compare with the intense earnest- 
ness, the indefatigable self-devotion, and the 
lavish expenditures that, for the past score 
or so of years, have been devoted to the 
search for the " missing links." The beds of 
seas and rivers have been dredged ; the ac- 
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clivities of hills and mountains have been 
scaled ; the bottoms of caves and holes have 
been explored ; leaf after leaf of nature's great 
rocky digest has been forced open, and its 
fossiliferous hieroglyphics interpreted ; expe- 
ditions, not unlike the ancient Argonautic, 
have been*fitted out at large expense, and 
dispatched to all quarters of the globe ; and 
every unusual vestige or phenomenon of or- 
ganic life, from the giant bones of entombed 
mastodons to the microscopic specks of mon- 
era, has been scrutinized and tortured, with 
a view to finding the whereabouts of this 
modern "golden fleece" — the connecting 
links. 

[Now, without presuming to indicate how 
far short of the coveted measure of success 
the latest approved method of biological in- 
vestigation has stopped, we would venture to 
assert that, though it may finally prove tri- 
umphant, it is neither the directest nor the. 
most convincing method. The history of the 
world shows that it is natural for men, in 
great enterprises, to so strain their eyes in 
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search of extraordinary assistance, or assist- 
ance from abroad, as entirely to overlook that 
which lies just at hand. And scientists, as 
the present case will show, have not escaped 
this fatality; for, while exerting themselves 
to their utmost to extort from nature a se- 
cret which, even if she have it, she may be 
too churlish or too stupid to reveal, they 
seem to be ignorant that that very secret has 
been already possessed, and is now treasured 
in certain easily accessible caskets, along with 
abundant and incontestable proofs of its gen- 
uineness. And those caskets are the books 
that comprise the earliest poetical writings 
and legendary relics of every ancient people, 
especially those of the Greeks. Herein we 
find recorded, in no ambiguous or half-oblit- 
erated symbols, but so perspicuously that he 
who runs may read, the origins and incipient 
stages of development, not only of this planet 
and its inhabitants, but also of celestial abodes 
and their divine occupants. Cosmology, cos- 
mogony, and — outstripping by an infinite 
range the most ambitious aims of modern sci- 
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ence — theogony; these are the profound and 
lofty subjects with which the ancient science 
of mythology deals, and in the treatment of 
which many, if not all, of those biological 
missing links are clearly forged; thus com- 
pleting that golden chain of evolutionary se- 
quence which, with an almost inconceivably 
minute speck of protoplasm as its nethermost 
link, leads unbrokenly upward to the incon- 
ceivable magnitude called deity. 

It is well worth our while to note, at this 
point, that, in accomplishing all this, mythol- 
ogy also demonstrates the superiority of po- 
etic insight and of imaginative back-sight as 
agents of scientific investigation over purely 
rational induction and sensuous empiricism. 
The originators of this ancient branch of 
learning, the prehistoric bards, saw, with true 
poetic instinct, with genuine romantic retro- 
spection, the beginning from the end. Their 
function as philosophers has been very clev- 
erly sketched by one of their comparatively 
modern successors in the following passage : 
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The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth, 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Yes, we may be sure that none other than 
a poet's eye which, in its ardent, rolling vision, 
can comprehend at a glance things both ce- 
lestial and terrestrial ; nothing short of a po- 
et's imagination, that can penetrate behind 
the veil of the known ; and nothing less than 
a poet's pen, that can organize, corporealize, 
localize, and define the subtilest of subtilties, 
is adequate for investigating that colorless, 
structureless, tasteless, transparent fluid, which 
constitutes the basis of all life, and for discern- 
ing in its simple substance the complex pos- 
sibilities of its future history. Merc matter 
of fact induction will not answer in this case, 
where so little is given and so much is re- 
quired; a highly, courageously constructive 
faculty is demanded, and this the poet alone 
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possesses. It behooves us, then, if we would 
gain a rapid and vivid picture of the evolution 
of organic life upon our planet, to turn from 
the slow, laborious, vexatious, and sometimes 
contradictory processes of modern scientists, 
to the swift, easy, charming, and always ex- 
plicit delineation of the ancient poets, as ex- 
hibited in that time-honored science — My- 
thology. 

From this ancient, but imperfectly appre- 
ciated mine, let me draw a few illustrations in 
support of the leading tenets of the advanced 
science of our day. 

Some years ago — we believe about 1868 — 
Professor Huxley announced his belief that ' 
the jelly-like substance found in the ooze at 
the bottom of deep seas, is a layer of vitalized 
matter, which extends around the entire 
earth; that this gelatinous matter, which he 
styled Bathybius, and which was nothing less 
than d mass of genuine protoplasm, had been 
in all the past, and would continue to be, the 
primal source of all the life of our globe. 
Now, had the professor taken the pains to 
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look into that medium-sized and perfectly in- 
telligible volume, known as Keightley's My- 
thology, instead of attempting to fathom the 
deep, deep sea, he would have learned that his 
conclusion, as regards the primal source of 
life, had been anticipated by about twenty- 
seven hundred years by one Homer, founder 
of one of the two systems of Grecian cos- 
mogony. For this Homer, with a scientific 
acumen hardly credible in the reputed father 
of epic poetry, proclaimed that the sea was 
the mother and cradle of all organized life; 
and his system was subsequently adopted and 
advocated by the distinguished sage Thales, 
and also by the Ionian school of philosophy. 
And, in proof of the soundness of Homer's 
theory, we learn, amongst a multiplicity of 
facts from the authentic source above named, 
that Aphrodite, or Venus, derived her di- 
vinely beauteous being from the sea; that 
from the same aqueous realm emerged the 
patriarchal and prophetic Xereus, his fifty 
lovely daughters, the sea-nymphs, the trumpet- 
blowing, fish-like Tritons, and the inconstant, 
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future-reading Proteus. The number of 
the ocean-nymphs alone — those of the first 
water — is reckoned at three thousand, not to 
speak of the numerous deities of the isles and 
coasts of the ocean, all of whom owned a 
more or less aquatic origin. How, then, in 
view of these animated data, can we doubt 
that Homer possessed the revealing eye of the 
genuine biologist, when he localized the origin 
of all living beings in the depth of old ocean ? 
Had Professor Huxley taken these mythologic 
data into account, we feel confident he would 
not have even dreamed of receding from the 
position he took in 1868, with reference to the 
exact locality of that " gelatinous mass which, 
so far as our present knowledge goes, is the 
common foundation of all life." We do not 
believe, however, that the professor, had he ad- 
hered to his earlier opinion regarding Bathyb- 
ius, would have pushed his theory quite so 
far as Homer did his ; for the latter, as we 
know, attributed to the ocean the nativity of 
even celestial creatures. 
But, not to dwell too long upon this, the 
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starting point — the substratum of biological 
science — let us next proceed to exhibit some 
of those intermediate types of life which it is 
the great effort of advanced modern science 
to discover, and with which mythology 
abounds. 

The more conservative of the scientists of 
the day contend that the various types of or- 
ganic existences are distinct one from an- 
other, and that in the gaps between them 
there do not now exist, and there never have 
existed, intermediate and transitional organ- 
isms; but mythology throws its venerable 
authority wholly on the side of the ultra- 
evolutionist, by affording innumerable in- 
stances of such half-way or dualistic develop- 
ment. In seeking to establish an unbroken 
line of descent, or rather ascent, between the 
monkey and man, we are bound to decide, 
upon the teachings of mythology, that the 
evolutionist is on the wrong scent. There is 
such a line, but the monkey does not belong 
at the nether end of it ; neither does any ani- 
mal uniformly belong there. Let us now, 
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without further delay, proceed to adduce 
some of the numerous examples of animated 
forms that, in the generous domain of my- 
thology, are se6n standing with cousinly fa- 
miliarity between man and the inferior orders. 
Perhaps the one of most frequent occur- 
rence, and the most interesting, is that in 
which are met, in vital and not unbeautiful 
union, the upper half of the genus homo with 
the lower half of the genus piscis, as exhibited, 
for example, in the tritons, the nereides, the 
mermaids, and mermen. A moment's atten- 
tion to some of the mental characteristics dis- 
played by these duplex creatures will at once 
convince us of how superior they were to any 
conceivable type between man and the ridicu- 
lous monkey. Nercus, the progenitor of the 
nereides, is said to have possessed, in a re- 
markable degree, the gift of prophecy — a 
gift, we need hardly add, that is denied, with 
very rare exceptions, to men, and which, we 
may be sure, in accordance with the law of 
heredity, all his fifty daughters were also ca- 
pable of exercising. 
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The most remarkable human trait exhib- 
ited by the tritons was the Pharisaic habit of 
blowing a horn before them wherever they 
went. 

The mermaids — and, doubtless, also, the 
mermen, since the males are usually the sing- 
ers — achieved notoriety by their musical 
powers. A comparatively modern poet 
causes Oberon, king of the fairies, to say to 
his lightning messenger, Puck : 

" Thou remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's music." 

Surely, no prima donna of our highly dif- 
ferentiated state of society can lay claim to 
such musical witchery ! And was this supe- 
riority of the ancient over the modern canta- 
trice owing to the former's surpassing richness 
in scales, or was it her soft environment — her 
moist habitat — that imparted such liquid mel- 
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ody to her strains? The specific office of 
these three thousand ocean nymphs was one 
which should instantly and forever endear 
them to all teachers and parents, namely, the 
rearing of the children of men. Just on 
what footing they accomplished this — whether 
the children were sent to sea in boats, or the 
nymphs themselves met them at the sea- 
shore — we are left in perplexing ignorance. 
But of their complete fitness for their impor- 
tant office we may have no doubt, since their 
common father, Xereus, is said to have been 
so distinguished for his knowledge, and for 
his love of justice and truth, that he drew 
upon himself the honorary degree of elder. 

But the more or less jealous glances of 
other semi-human creatures warn us that we 
must not allow ourself to dote too fondly or 
too lengthily upon the seductive charms of 
person, voice, and mind, possessed by the sea- 
nymphs and mermen. We turn, therefore, to 
regard severally such beings as the Sirens, the 
River-gods, the Harpies, the Centaurs, the 
Minotaur, Cecrops, Pan, the Satyrs, and the 
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Fauns. Having already considered those 
creatures that, doubtless, were the most inti- 
mately associated with the primordial source 
of life — the sea — we shall now contemplate, 
as coming next in biological order, those be- 
ings that had their abodes on the shores of 
the sea, and in the waters of its tributaries — 
the rivers. 

And first the Sirens. These three maid- 
ens — some say two — abode in a flowery mead 
on the sea-shore, near Mt. ^Etna, or, as others 
affirm, near the island of Caprea. From our 
calling them maidens, it will be understood 
that they had, for the greater part at least, 
the form of the human female; and their 
only departure from this, according to the 
most ancient authority, was the possession of 
the claws of birds, instead of the feet of 
women. Like their sisters, the ocean- 
nymphs, they were endowed with rare musi- 
cal talents. One played on the lyre, another 
on the pipes, and the third sang; and, 
although their concerted strains were said to 
have exercised an enchanting influence even 
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over insensate rocks and waves, there was one 
melody which they never ventured to sing to 
human ears, and that was "Home, Sweet 
Home." One authority affirms that these 
sister musicians, mortified by the surpassing 
strains of Orpheus' lyre, threw themselves 
into the sea, and became changed into rocks. 
But this could hardly have been so, for we 
know that Plato, in his Republic, placed one 
of the Sirens on each of his eight celestial 
worlds, where their voices constitute what 
has ever since been known as the " music of 
the spheres." Query : Whence did Plato get 
the five additional Sirens ? For, as we have 
already stated, three was the highest number 
named by any of the ancient writers. 

The Sirens, as we have just seen, bore a 
close resemblance to womankind, having had 
the form, the features, and the bewitching in- 
fluence over men that the latter usually pos- 
sess ; and all they lacked of fulfilling the wo- 
manly complement was the pedal extremity — 
the human foot. The next, however, of the 
intermediate types that we shall notice — the 
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Harpies — partook as largely of the genus 
avis as the Sirens did of the genus homo, and 
as sparingly of the human form as the latter 
did of the bird form. The Sirens were all 
human, except as to their nethermost extrem- 
ity, and the Harpies were all bird, except as 
to their uppermost extremity. This extrem- 
ity — the head (at least, the face) — is repre- 
sented as that of a female. But never did 
the old adage, " The face is the index of the 
soul," fly wider of its mark than in this in- 
stance ; for these Harpies are universally al- 
lowed to have been the foulest of the fowl, — 
greedy, rapacious, odious, offensive, and tor- 
menting ; and none of these hateful character- 
istics, we are sure, conceal themselves behind 
a female face, when borne upon human 
shoulders. May we not suggest, in passing, 
that these Harpies may have been the orig- 
inal stock from which have descended the 
toothed birds discovered in 1875 by Professor 
Marsh ? 

But let these " swift-flyers" pass, that we 
may next notice the Fluvii — the River-gods. 
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These were of a handsome human form, 
which departed from that of man in but one 
particular, namely, the bull's horns that pro- 
jected from the head; and they were arrayed 
in mantles of a fine texture, and of a dark navy 
or ultramarine blue. But the nearness of 
their physical approach to man was not more 
remarkable than the facts recorded of them, 
that, like men, they built themselves houses, 
had love adventures, and reared children. 
We are bound also to infer that they them- 
selves manufactured the material of those 
fine-textured mantles they wore, and did their 
own tailoring; for man-made stuffs, we know, 
would not have answered, whether as to text- 
ure, cut, or color, the watery purposes to 
which the River-gods subjected their apparel. 
From what we learn through archaic poets of 
these remarkable anthropoid creatures, we 
are inclined to regard them as the originals 
of the later " lake-dwellers," whose pile- 
villages have been, within the past twenty 
years, discovered in Switzerland, Italy, 
France, Austria, Prussia, Poland, England, 
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Scotland, Ireland, and Sweden ; and we sug- 
gest that they should be assigned by the an- 
thropologist to the ante-Palaeolithic age — say 
the bone or horn age. 

Scrambling now out of the sea and its afflu- 
ent waters, the theater of the earliest plays 
of living fprms, let us sun ourself for. awhile, 
after the manner of our reptilian predecessors, 
upon dry gound. First and most ancient of 
the parti-human creatures that here we meet 
with is Pan. He is a compound of man and 
goat : his trunk, upper extremities, and his 
head, except the superfluous horns, resem- 
bling those parts of the human animal, and 
his lower extremities partaking of the nature 
of the genus capra. He is acknowledged as 
lord of all the hills and dales ; is an inveterate 
hunter ; and, in pursuit of game, ranges over 
mountains, across valleys, through woods, and 
along streams. He is also a model herdsman 
and shepherd ; and, when resting from the 
chase during the day or at evening, he amuses 
himself, charms his ruminating flocks, silences 
the envious birds, and sets a dancing all the 
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mountain and wood nymphs within hearing, 
by playing on his seven-reed pastoral pipe, of 
which he himself is the inventor. But what 
is most interesting to scientists to know con- 
cerning this Arcadian creature is, that he and 
his offspring were veritable, and doubtless the 
aboriginal " cave-dwellers." And into their 
caves, we may be sure, it was these creatures' 
habit to drag the bodies of the wild animals 
which they slew in the chase — the mammoth, 
the woolly rhinoceros, the cave-bear, and other 
animals of that Quaternary epoch — and there 
devour them. Is it not altogether probable, 
therefore, that the human-like bones, found 
to-day in certain caves, associated with those 
of the quadrupeds we have just named, and 
which circumstance is claimed to establish 
the fact that prehistoric man was a contem- 
porary with those long- extinct fauna, are 
nothing more than the manlike parts of the 
skeleton of Pan and his man-goat descend- 
ants, the original cave-dwellers? 

The Satyrs and the Fauns were so closely 
allied to Pan in their physical organiza- 
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tion and manner of life, that what has al- 
ready been recited concerning the latter may 
apply quite as well to them. It only remains 
to add, that the hearty music-dance- and the 
nymph loving nature of these three rural races 
of olden time may serve to establish a very 
direct and vital connection between them and 
the lately ascertained cavern-races of Con- 
stadt, Cro-Magnon, and Frufooz, whose now 
living representatives, the Germans, the 
Trench, and the Belgians, still manifest a 
most decided liking for wine, women, and 
song. 

Another connecting link between man and 
a lower order of animal, the bovine, we meet 
with in the creature named Minotaur, which 
had the head of a bull, with the body and 
limbs of a man. Since nothing is said by the 
zoologists of ancient Greece respecting the 
relative size of this creature, we are bound to 
infer either that his human body must have 
been equal in size to that of one of the giants 
we read of in our school-boy days, or else 
that his bovine head was no larger than that 
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of a very young bull calf; otherwise, the con- 
junction of the two dissimilar parts at the 
neck would not have been a neat job. An- 
other fact in his history, quite as singular, or 
rather as plural, as his physical conformation, 
was that he was anthropophagous. Modern 
bulls, as we know, are graminiverous and 
herbivorous; but this Minotaur was so bull- 
headed in this respect that every year nothing 
less expensive than seven young men and 
seven maidens of Athens would satisfy his 
carnivorous maw. These he devoured most 
remorselessly; but whether he afterwards ru- 
minated on the matter is not bruited. The 
Minotaur's appetite for this dainty and costly 
sort of victuals was, however, effectually 
spoiled one day by the heroic Prince Theseus, 
who, at a clip, cut off his blatant head, and 
with it that of the whole Minotaur tribe. 
We suspect that when Dr. Schliemann shall 
have extended his archaeological investiga- 
tions to the island of Crete, he will there ex- 
hume, within the central precincts of a most 
tortuous labyrinth, along with a great pile of 
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human bones, the headless skeleton of a gigan- 
tic man, and, not far from the same spot, the 
trunkless skull of a monstrous bull ; and will 
thereupon announce to the itching ears of 
advanced scientists that, contemporary with 
the early inhabitants of Crete, existed a race 
of enormous manlike creatures, who were de- 
void of that bulbous excrescence known as 
the head ; and also that, at the same spot, 
and at the same point of time, there flour- 
ished a rudimentary species of bos, from which 
the present family of milch cows, laboring 
oxen, and stock bulls has been evolved; and 
that the time required for accomplishing such 
evolution would constitute King Minos and 
his Cretan subjects the predecessors of the 
Hebrew Moses by some such trifle as a million 
of years. 

It requires no extraordinary philological 
prescience to anticipate our next example of 
a biological go-between. What, in accord- 
ance with the strictest principles of allitera- 
tive science, could more properly follow the 
Minotaur than the Centaur? The Centaurs 
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are several times referred to in both of those 
standard historical books, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and their remarkable origin and 
early history have been set forth by Pindar, — 
not Peter Pinder, the great modern story- 
teller, but the original of that family — the 
poet Pindar, whose Christian name has not 
successfully run the gauntlet of the ages. 
These creatures are represented with the head 
and shoulders of a man and the body and 
limbs of a horse. They were a mountain 
tribe, whose place of nativity was Mount Pe- 
lion. Tennyson's lines concerning the churl — 

11 Howe'er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion's sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons through the gilded pail," 

might be applied with singular felicity to the 
Centaurs ; for they were very impolite in com- 
pany, were immoderately fond of wine, and 
indulged in a most decided horse-laugh. The 
only reputable individual of the whole tribe 
was Cheiron, who kept a sort of medical col- 
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lege; and though, upon his departure from 
this world, he is said to have been raised to 
the sky, and there installed as the constella- 
tion of the Bowman, it is questionable whether 
this celestial elevation has done as much to 
immortalize him as the universal advertise- 
ment of the modern panacea known as the 
" Centaur Liniment.'' We think the Centaur 
should prove a far more interesting and more 
remunerative subject of study to the anthro- 
pologist and the hippologist than the toed 
horse, whose traces Professor Marsh has dis- 
covered in the tertiary deposits of Western 
America; and it would be a nice point to de- 
termine whether the Centaur's moral nature 
was mainly due to the human or to the equine 
element of his composition. 

Cecrops shall be our next subject of study. 
He, like a certain colored heroine of recent 
fiction, named Topsy, is said to have had no 
parents, but simply grew up out of his na- 
tive soil — the ground, a phenomenal land- 
crop. But this may simply be an archaic 
method of expressing what modern biologists 
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would term a clear case of spontaneous gen- 
eration. The marvel of his genesis, how- 
ever, is scarcely greater than the novelty of 
the physical form it assumed ; for Cecrops is 
reported to have been half man and half 
snake. Wisdom is generally believed to be 
an instinct of the serpent, or snake, and we 
all know it is an invariable accompaniment 
of human nature ; so Cecrops, being a com- 
pound of both, ought to have had nearly, if not 
quite, a double measure of this valuable stuff. 
But we do not learn of his accomplishing any 
thing that would warrant such an inference. 
He married a Miss Field-dwelling, and in due 
time had a son, Mildew, and three daughters, 
named, respectively, Bright-one, All-Dew, 
and Dew. He was succeeded in the sover- 
eignty of Cecropia by Cranaos, another au- 
tochthon; and since, as we have seen, he 
came into being by spontaneous generation, 
and since there is no authentic record of how 
he departed this life, we are simply left to 
conjecture that he went out of being by 
spontaneous combustion. Zoologically speak- 
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ing, it is clear that Cecrops must occupy, in 
ancient natural history, the same interesting 
and unique position that the archseopteryx — 
a creature, part bird and part reptile — holds 
in modern natural history. 

All the foregoing, it will have been ob- 
served, are examples of transitional types, 
between man and some one of the lower 
orders of vertebrates. Our next step will be 
to exhibit some interesting specimens of va- 
riation of structure within the limits of a 
single type. 

In both of those well-known and highly- 
credible writings of the olden time, the Odys- 
sey and the Georgics, we read of a certain 
true-blue sea-god, named Proteus, who went 
about in a splendid chariot, drawn by fo'ped 
sea-horses. Professor Marsh, of our own day, 
has greatly plumed himself upon the dis- 
covers of the remains of horses that were 
toed; but what, we ask, in the race toward 
the goal of the prehistoric horse, is a horse 
who had swapped his four solid hoofs for 
four toed feet, compared with one who had 
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got rid of two whole legs ? Though the pro- 
fessor is to be congratulated on his equine 
feat, yet must he humbly own that old Horner 
and middle-aged Virgil have, in the exam- 
ples of their two-legged sea-horses, badly dis- 
tanced him in biological retrospection. 

More nearly abreast, in scientific import- 
ance with the professor's discovery, is the 
ancient case of the mares of Diomedes, of 
Thrace, which Hercules was commanded to 
capture, and which were man-eating animals. 
Of course, in order to be able to eat flesh of 
any sort, their teeth must have been radically 
different from those of the hay- corn- and 
oats-eating mares of the present day; and 
such a difference, it must be ow r ned, is quite 
as phenomenal as the replacement of hoofs 
with toes. But not to make of the horse a 
hobby, we would pass to other examples of 
structural variation. 

There was Orthros, the two-headed dog of 
Geryoneus ; also Cerberus, another dog, who 
possessed three heads and a dragon-like tail — 
the same brute that John Milton, a most 
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trust- worthy narrator, described in his Para- 
dise Lost — and, most marvelous of all, the 
Lernaean Hydra, whose huge body supported 
no less than nine heads. What more, pray, 
than these could be asked of Nature under 
the head of variety? And when placed op- 
posite the most palpable of modern instances 
of departure from the conventional type, how 
completely do these polyheaded phenomena 
of the past look them out of countenance ! 
Moreover, when we reflect upon the potential 
mischief of a dog with but a single head, and 
when, too, we consider, as we are bound to, 
that the genus canis has been making head- 
way down, or rather up, through the mil- 
lenniums past, at the expense of a head for 
every two or three thousand years, until at 
present it retains the fewest possible number 
of that capital member, we are no longer at 
liberty to doubt the reality of nature's scheme, 
which insures the survival of the fittest. 

And lastly, under the present head, was 
Geryoneus, the owner of the two-headed dog, 
who is described as embodying three bodies 
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in his person, and who may therefore be 
styled the human trilobite of antiquity. Ac- 
cording to Homer, this triple-bodied man was 
clubbed and slain by Hercules ; and Edmund 
Spenser, the Virgil of England, further in- 
forms us, in that painstaking and authentic 
narrative of his, the Faerie Queene, that a sou 
of this same Geryoneus, who was an exact 
reproduction of his father, was overcome in 
mortal combat with Prince Arthur. 

But it may be asserted, by those scientists 
who have not yet accepted the evolutionary 
hypothesis of creation, that the examples al- 
ready adduced from the writings both of 
modern biologists and of ancient mythologists 
are instances of abnormal production — mon- 
strosities, or what evolutionists term spon- 
taneous variations ; and that, therefore, they 
count for nothing as proving the possibility of 
a structural elasticity. Well, suppose this to 
be the case ; we are still able to cite numerous 
instances within the pale of mythology, that 
prove, beyond all cavil, that a transition from 
one form of animal existence to another is 
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not only possible, but very easy of accom- 
plishment. 

We read that, when Menelaos seized hold 
of Proteus, to compel him to reveal a certain 
secret, the latter, without awaiting the tardy 
processes of nature, instantly changed him- 
self from his human form into that of a 
lion ; and that, as each proved unavailing, he 
successively transformed himself into a ser- 
pent, a pard, a boar, water, and a tree. And 
this instance is fortified by one of similar pur- 
port, that we encounter in the Faerie Queene, 
wherein a certain cave-dweller, named Guyle, 
when pursued by Sir Artegall and his iron 
man Talus, changed himself, in turn, from the 
human form into that of a fox* a bush, a bird, 
a stone, a hedge-hog, a snake. Then, coming 
back to our favorite source of information, 
there is Narcissus, who was converted from 
a beautiful but too vain youth into the flower 
which now bears his name ; there is Clythia, 
who was changed, from the neglected love 
of the fickle sun-god, into a golden sun- 
flower; there is Tithonos, a Trojan prince, 
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who degenerated into a tree-cricket; there is 
the ocean-nymph Philyra, who exchanged her 
human-like form for that of a mare; there is 
Alectryon, who, for neglect of vigilance, be- 
came converted into the lordly, clarion-noted 
fowl of his name ; there are the two clowns, 
who, for refusing thirsty Leto a draught from 
the pool, were, shall we say degraded or ex- 
alted, into frogs; and, not to prolong our 
list beyond reasonable limits, there is that 
whole company of shepherds, who, for their 
presumption in assuming to be able to sur- 
pass the wood-nymphs in dancing, were trans- 
formed into a grove of trees. 

Compared with these historic instances, 
how insignificant and vulgar appear the 
metamorphoses of the toad and the butter- 

fly! 

Some extremely matter-of-fact and incredu- 
lous persons, however, though admitting, as 
they must, the incontestable genuineness of 
the authorities we have cited, will argue that 
much, probably most, possibly all of the in- 
stances we have brought forward in support 
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of the tenets of advanced modern science are 
either pure fictions of the writers detailing 
them, or else baseless traditions of their ruder, 
their unlettered predecessors ; and are, there- 
fore, wholly unworthy of notice as subject- 
matter for scientific induction. 

Well, suppose that, in our magnanimity, we 
allow these objectors their much coveted 
bone; what have we lost thereby? Abso- 
lutely nothing. For if the worst comes to 
worst, and the declared foes of poetry, legend, 
and tradition — the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather of all human history — shall 
demand of us our historical affidavits and 
sworn eye-witnesses, we shall simply summon 
such eminent philosophical counsel as Berke- 
ley, of England; Fichte, of Germany, and 
their assistant pleaders, Kant and Dr. Reid, to 
appear for us, and, by the aid of that supreme 
instrument of human wisdom, logic, prove, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that such 
things as strata, fossils, bones, flora, fauna — 
in a word, all the much-bragged-of data of 
modern hard-headed scientists have, and can 
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have, no real existence ; but that the ego and 
its inherent energies of thought, imagina- 
tion, and feeling, are the only possible 
facts — the only permissible entities in the 
universe. This done, it will then be clear to 
every fair mind that the creations of prehis- 
toric bards and the legends and traditions of 
aboriginal seers; in a word, the res gestae of 
mythology, possess, over and above all other 
competitive forms of evidence, the highest 
award of intellectual philosophy for absolute 
realness. In bringing forward, therefore, this 
neglected, aye, even rejected, class of testi- 
mony in support of modern ideas of that vast 
chimera called the physical universe, it will be 
seen that, instead of actualizing mythology 
by the association, we have been, on the con- 
trary, imparting a reflection at least of vital- 
ity — a ghost of entity to the so-called facts of 
natural history. 

But we shall not press the matter to this 
fatal issue, unless compelled to do so by 
the pragmatical and preposterous assump- 
tions of materialists. We greatly prefer to 
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adopt the ordinary and more practicable 
view of our tangible and visible surround- 
ings, and from our knowledge of these to 
draw illustrations of the verity of that 
era of now intangible and invisible phenom- 
ena that antedated the present. Has that 
scavenger, the modern scientist, brought to 
light, with his muck-rake of investigation, 
any remains, bones, or fossils of the interest- 
esting fauna of the mythologic age? Most 
assuredly he has. In the fall of 1880, there 
was exhibited, at the Cincinnati Exposition 
of Art, Science, and Industry, a complete 
skeleton of a mermaid. The only particular 
in which it fell short of fulfilling the ana- 
tomical preconception which the pencils of 
artists and the pens of poets of ancient times 
had awakened in the modern mind, was its 
size, which, by comparison with that of the 
human skeleton, was quite embryotic. This 
short-coming, however, may be readily ac- 
counted for, by supposing the present speci- 
men to have been a waif; the hasty fruit of 
some unhappy attachment between a mer- 
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maid and some heroic or divine lover — doubt- 
less a very unfit survival. 

But far exceeding the last in scientific im- 
portance is the case of the real, live, mer- 
maid that was recently exhibited in St. Louis. 
The description of it, furnished by the local 
press, was almost identical with that of the mer- 
maid found in antique Greek literature. As 
a further proof that the skeleton exhibited at 
Cincinnati was an immature one, it is reputed 
that the St. Louis specimen measured about 
three feet from the place where its hair parted 
to the tips of its parted tail. Its present 
owner asseverates that his curiosity has been 
thoroughly scrutinized by eminent anato- 
mists, who concur in pronouncing it a bona 
fide mermaid. He also declares that, before 
its capture near Urishaba, Japan, it had been 
heard by the fishermen to sing, while lying 
on the rock, a peculiarly coaxing song; 
probably some such ballad as " Rock me to 
Sleep, Mother," or "Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep." We are also assured, by the 
same paper that furnished the information 
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just recited, that there is another specimen 
of the genus mermaid, though somewhat 
smaller, now on exhibition at the New York 
Aquarium. 

And these three constitute all the physical 
data at our command at present writing. 
The scarcity of mermaids now-a-days and 
their comparatively diminutive size are, we 
doubt not, to be largely attributed to the 
scarcity of patronizing gods and heroes in 
these degenerate days. But, fortunately, the 
success of science is not conditioned by num- 
bers. Time and again has it been demon- 
strated that a single tolerably well authen- 
ticated example is foundation enough whereon 
to erect the superstructure of an entire new 
species or variety. In the case of the mer- 
maids, as we have just shown, we have, not 
one, but three well attested, examples. With 
these proofs of to-day, then, on the one hand, 
the innumerable instances afforded by ancient 
classical literature on the other, and the not 
unfrequent attestations of mediaeval and mod- 
ern poets locked between in loving escort, 
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who, but a born mule, could withhold assent 
to a belief in the existence, once general, and 
now limited, of the mermaid? 

Let it be understood, however, that the case 
of the mermaid is a crucial test, — the fulcrum 
upon which the whole system of mythological 
fauna may be raised into real existence : for 
the mermaid was simply a variety of animal, 
bound by indissoluble and innumerable phys- 
iological affinities with a host of other more 
or less similar beings, and each of these, in 
turn, vitally related to hundreds of others ; 
so that, whatever may materially affect one of 
these interrelated factors must affect, more or 
less seriously, the whole, — nereids, tritons, 
nymphs, fauns, satyrs, centaurs, minotaurs, 
and all the rest. 

How full of exhilarating promise is the last 
consideration! The late influx of old china, 
old furniture, old apparel, old styles of archi- 
tecture, old varieties of music, old type, old 
games, and so forth, has already apprised us 
that the full day of an all but forgotten past 
is about to burst in solar splendor over the 
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eastern hills. But surely none of these auro- 
ral heralds have prepared our minds for the 
unpredicted and unpromised second advent of 
the age of long-evanished fable and myth. 
Even those of us who had accepted the narra- 
tives of Homer, Hesiod, and other early Gre- 
cian authorities, as faithful pictures of actual 
phenomena, never dreamed but that those 
phenomena had had their day, and were 
now shrouded in an immitigable night. But 
the modern scientist, by his late recovery 
from oblivion of the mermaid, has reversed 
the grand exploit of Columbus, — has, from 
within the nebulous borders of the oldest 
world — the world of mythic shapes and mar- 
velous activities, brought forth to the gaze of 
the dweller of the newest world — the world 
of tangible facts and demonstrable truths, 
specimens of a wholly unexperienced civiliza- 
tion, which, in their physical conformation, 
their attire, their movements, their habits; in 
a word, their whole sphere of activities, are in- 
comparably more curious than any novelty the 
Genoese navigator was permitted to disclose. 
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For such, we take it, is the logical, or rather 
biological, conclusion of the latest triumph of 
science — the discovery of a living mermaid. 
At the tempting sum of $5,000 per head — the 
price paid for our St. Louis specimen — we 
may be sure that even Japanese conservatism 
will not fail to thoroughly seine Oriental wa- 
ters for the relatives and neighbors of the 
mermaid already caught. The waters of the 
Mediterranean, also, in the neighborhood of 
Greece, ought, if ancient history may be re- 
lied on, to prove a fruitful field of operation 
for a mermaid stock company. Indeed, with 
the precocious cleverness, characteristic of the 
present variety of the human animal, and 
with its superior mechanical appliances, we 
doubt not that, in the course of a very few 
years, the writings of ancient Oriental and 
Grecian authors will meet with the most as- 
tonishing objectification in the then existing 
state of affairs. The fish-ponds and artificial 
lakes, and eventually all natural bodies of 
water, will teem, as in the ante-Homeric age, 
with lovely, graceful, bewitching creatures of 
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the mermaid type ; the face of the man in the 
moon, now for many years past so pale and 
sad, will once more be gladdened by the mys- 
tic circles of dancing nymphs and the lu- 
dicrous gambols of prancing fauns and satyrs 
upon grassy meads, or within sylvan pre- 
cincts ; while the ears of the belated cow-boy, 
or prowling tramp, will be entranced by choric 
songs or the clear notes of Pandean pipes. 
Doubtless, too, the explorer of mountain re- 
gions will there occasionally encounter the 
swift, four-footed, and not wholly docile cen- 
taur, and the mariner, unless he be provided 
with a fog-horn, calliope, or steam-whistle, 
will experience an uncharted coast peril in 
the magnetic strains of the resurrected siren. 

Such, if we mistake not, is a glimpse of the 
new order of things that is shortly to be ush- 
ered into operation, or rather of an old order 
of things to be reinstated, by that chief of 
magicians — the modern scientist. 

Fortunately, however, for human suprem- 
acy, or rather for the integrity and immuta- 
bility of natural law, one feature of the old 
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cosmos is to be omitted from the new, namely, 
the whole race of gods and goddesses. The 
genuine modern scientist, in the prosecution 
of his conquests, adheres rigidly to the bull 
of an eighteenth century Pope, Alexander the 
Great, to wit : 

" Know, then, thyself; presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man ;" 

meaning, of course, by " man " the whole an- 
imal kingdom. He is satisfied to know that 
man — that is, all animaldom — has evolved 
himself out of protoplasm ; and even if he — 
the scientist — admit the existence of a God — 
which in isolated cases he does — he is careful 
to have nothiug to do with the God, nor to 
let Him have any thing to do with himself. 

We say this is a fortunate arrangement; 
yes, a noteworthy instance of natural selec- 
tion. For even if the existence of a divine 
order of beings were a fact, and if a study of 
that super-eminent fauna were a possibility, 
still every one, who has even the merest smat- 
tering of modern science, knows that to ac- 
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quire ^ tolerable knowledge simply of zool- 
ogy — nay, of any one of its numerous ramifi- 
cations, demands the energies of a lifetime ; 
and maybe, then, though one may have re- 
stricted his researches to the history of so 
humble a creature as a domestic cockroach, 
he finds himself at the end of his own devel- 
opmental tether, before he has got half way 
back on the roach's line of ascent from the 
germinal monad. If, then, a man may in his 
lifetime hardly know an insect, by what right 
may he presume to measure a God? The 
scientist, then, in excluding all superhuman 
data — presuming, of course, there be such 
data — from his calculations, has simply acted 
in accordance with the dictates of the sound- 
est rational consistency. 

There is, however, another ground of jus- 
tification for this elimination of the divine 
element from the great problem of life. For, 
not only is this divine element regarded by 
the scientist as a surd quantity — perhaps, more 
strictly speaking, an absurd quantity — and 
not only do the amplitude of terrestrial phe- 
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nomena and the narrowness of human life 
preclude its study ; it must also be owned that, 
at the round-table of sciences, there is no 
room for its trencher. The circle is complete 
without it. The entire organic world, we are 
assured, pulsated and wriggled itself into be- 
ing out of that next-to-nothing substance — 
protoplasm ; and once on its legs, or belly, has 
ever since been sustained and advanced by 
the omnipresence of certain immutable laws 
of nature, which, like the activities they rule 
over, legislated themselves into perpetual ex- 
istence; the whole — subjects and laws consti- 
tuting a self-constructed, a self-winding, and 
an indestructible automaton. 

What right, therefore, has any outside party, 
whether from overhead, like a God, or from 
underneath, like a Devil, to claim thainventor- 
ship of, and to seek to affix his name and pat- 
ent-right certificate upon, this self-conceived, 
and self-evolved, and self-sustained cosmos ? 
Evidently such a claimant is a sheer pre- 
tender; and if science would be loyal to her 
own royal self, she must instantly, and for- 
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ever, shut and bar her hundred-gated citadel 
against his officious advances. 

And still another reason of modern scien- 
tists for excluding from terrestrial phenomena 
the influence of all supra- or infra-terrestrial 
agencies is, that the regularity and harmony 
of the former are thereby promoted. To all 
who have the slightest acquaintance with the 
old mythological regime, it is quite unneces- 
sary to remark that, under that regime, the 
various physical elements and animate orders 
of our planet were subjected to almost con- 
stant disturbances from supernal and infernal 
agencies. Not to speak of the undignified 
and scandalous conduct of the gods and god- 
desses, as related to certain extraordinary fair 
ones among the nymphs, mermaids, tritons, 
and their like, we may notice that, through 
the ungovernable lust of these celestials, not 
a few happy households among men were ren- 
dered miserable ; that wind and wave, fire and 
sword, famine and pestilence, were repeatedly 
made the exponents of their jealousy and spite 
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toward mortals; and that, with Pluto and 
Vulcan underneath them, practicing their 
dark or fiery arts, with Neptune on all sides 
of them, threatening at the slightest provoca- 
tion to engulf them with his strangling bil- 
lows, and with irascible Jupiter overhead, 
ready to launch an annihilating thunder-bolt 
at the head of any disrespectful or uncom- 
pliant mortal, our ante-Homeric ancestors 
must have had a sorry life of it, and the very 
ground they trod must have often quaked in 
constant expectation of .the disasters that 
threatened it from every side. Doubtless to this 
very imminence of supernatural interference, 
as well as to its not unfrequent manifestations, 
is to be attributed the extraordinary super- 
stitiousness of our archaic progenitors; as, 
also, many of the direful perturbations of the 
planet itself, whose effects are now seen in its 
broken and shattered bones — the uptilted 
strata — its bumped and welted body — the 
mountain-peaks and ranges; — and its running 
sores — the volcanoes. 
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But modern science has happily put an ev- 
erlasting quietus to this ancient reign of ter- 
ror by the substitution of impersonal, de- 
liberate, regular, constant, unerring natural 
laws, in accordance with whose unvarying 
provisions, chime all the movements of mat- 
ter and mind, of animal and plant, of mole- 
cule and world. True, this latter-day dispen- 
sation does not work the abolition of any of 
the numerous elemental and physical incon- 
veniences and calamities appertaining to a 
mundane residence ; but it does unquestion- 
ably reconcile the mind of man to their visita- 
tion, by convincing him that there is neither 
favor nor malice prepense in any of their hap- 
penings; but that each is a legitimate and 
inevitable result of nature's pre-arranged and 
self- arranged scheme. For, though one may 
justifiably rebel against his ill-usage by either 
god or devil, it is inconceivable that he should 
murmur against the wholly impartial economy 
of dear Mother Nature. 

And thus, at last, we see how that, in re- 
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pay for the timely service mythology has ren- 
dered science, by supplying her with certain 
very essential missing links, science kindly 
prunes away certain very objectionable ex- 
cresences from the goodly stalk of mythology. 



THE TWO ONLY-OSES. 



f ERE before us, are two bust-portraits 
—the one of Jean Paul Frederic 
Richter, of Wunsiedel, Germany, 
and the other of John Wilson, of Paisley, 
Scotland. Lot us place them side by side, 
for a short time, and examine them with a 
freedom, such as we suspect we should not have 
dared to exercise in presence of the original 
faces. The head in each is large, and its out- 
lines consist of the most graceful curves. 
Both foreheads are lofty, and spring upward 
from their ample base-lines like halves of per- 
fect domes. The hair of each is of a sunny 
blonde or light-golden color, and falls some- 
what negligently and in long wavy locks 
(169) 
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upon the shoulders. Their eyes are singu- 
larly alike, being in each case full-orbed, 
heavenly blue, and luminous. In each the 
nose is but very slightly arched and of a 
goodly size ; while the mouth is modeled 
after the most sensitive, poetic, and lip-kissing 
type. And, to complete the likeness between 
these two portraits, there beams from both 
the same imposing, but kindly, frank, but 
keen expression of countenance. 

Are we curious to know something con- 
cerning the bodies that severally appertain 
to these noble heads? Then from their bi- 
ographers we learn that in stature the Scotch- 
man exceeded by several inches the German, 
attaining a height of nearly six feet. Both, 
however, were alike broad of shoulders and 
large and powerful of frame. It is said of 
both, that in early manhood they were slen- 
der of body, and were remarkably agile and 
graceful in their movements ; while, in after 
years, they became portly, and presented a 
certain dignified, but vigorous mein, that 
every-where elicited attention. 
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Do we care to look further? Then is our 
surprise still more heightened to find that in 
their various tastes and habits these two per- 
sons manifested a remarkable similarity. The 
same general style of dress — a decided* negli- 
gee — wa& common to both ; the clothes being 
worn loose and flowing, the hat broad-brim- 
med, and the shirt thrown open at the collar, 
exposing the throat. Both were children of 
nature, drew their earliest nourishment from 
her breast, learned their first letters out of her 
unfailing book of picture-writings, and mas- 
tered and retained throughout life the signifi- 
cance and charm of her multitudinous sym- 
bols. 

Richter was born in the midst of a mount- 
ain island, with the stately Fichtelgebirge, 
clad in bright green vesture, striped with 
sheeny silver, and capped with rosy clouds 
decked with the dark plumes of firs, watch- 
ing with maternal steadfastness over his cra- 
dle. Wilson's birth-place lay in the midst of 
lovely gardens, pleasant rural walks, undulat- 
ing fields, woody vales, and green hills, with 
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a grand old Abbey lifting up its consecrated 
form, as it were a priest, presenting in these 
picturesque surroundings Nature's thank- 
oftering to her Deity. Both were born in the 
Spring 8 — one in its opening and the other in 
its closing hours, — Richter having considered 
it not a little influential upon the peculiar 
quality of his genius that he and the vernal 
equinox came into the world together. Both 
held frequent and long communings with Na- 
ture, in wood, or field, or on hill-top — lived and 
wrote whole days in the open air, or lay for 
hours upon their backs in the dewy grass, 
pondering, like astrologers of old, the mean- 
ing of the star- written enigmas overhead. 

The most completely blissful hours of their 
lives were, with Richter, those passed under 
the shade of a certain Linden tree, in ,a cer- 
tain hermitage in a suburb of Bayreuth, 
whence an extensive prospect lay open of the 

• 

beautiful valley of the Main, with the Fich- 
telgebirge — that mountain of youthful illusion 
and of life-long veneration — rising grandly 
beyond; and, with Wilson, those spent at 
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Elleray, with its embowered cottage, its long 
and gentle slope to the silver margin of isle- 
dotted Windermere, its park scenery of fields, 
woods, and meadows, and its rugged back- 
ground of mountain ridges, upon whose giant 
shoulders the setting sun seldom failed to 
fling his cast-off mantle. 

Both were fond of out-door recreation. 
Richter took long and frequent walks through 
the valleys and over the mountains of his 
neighborhood, and thereby accustomed his 
body to all their vicissitudes of weather, and 
acquainted his mind with their atmospheric 
phenomena, to such an extent as to acquire 
among his fellow-townsmen the title of 
" weather-prophet." But, in the matter of 
out-door exercises, the Scotchman far sur- 
passed the German. Except walking, it is 
not reported of Richter that, in his adult 
years, he engaged in any form of recreation ; 
but Wilson, whose boyhood was very nearly 
co-extensive with his life, may be said to have 
exhausted the catalogue of athletic exercises, 
and, in all probability, to have been the most 
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extraordinary 4ype of a thoroughly muscular 
litterateur that the world has ever known. 
His feats at walking were truly prodigious. 
On one occasion, he ran on a wager a three- 
mile race with a chaise, and beat it. On an- 
other, he walked, toe-and-heel fashion, the 
distance of six miles in an hour and two min- 
utes. On another, accompanied by his plucky 
though thoroughly lady-like wife, and both 
incumbered with no small amount of fishing- 
tackle, he made on foot a two-months' tour of 
the Western Highlands of Scotland, visiting 
all their misty glens, crystalline locks, and 
breezy ridges of any special interest, depend- 
ent, meanwhile, for daily entertainment, upon 
the hospitality of way-side dwellers, accom- 
plishing, in all, a distance of some three hun- 
dred and fifty miles. During this tour, he is 
said to have tramped in a single day some 
seventy miles, besides spending several hours 
in fishing. That his exploits in leaping be- 
came the boast of whole sections of country, 
we may readily believe, when we learn that 
he could clear, on a dead level, and with but 
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a slight run, the space of tweAy-threc feet at 
a leap, and that, with a stone in each hand, 
he could compass twelve yards in three jumps. 
While residing at Elleray, he encouraged the 
manly amusement of wrestling, to the extent 
not only of giving prizes and belts for compe- 
titions, but of himself taking an active part 
in the sport; and, according to the confession 
of an old champion wrestler, he was " a verra 
bad un to lick." Wilson was also a skillful 
pugilist, as notorious bullies were sometimes 
made aware of; and (a matter we would 
much prefer to have passed by without men- 
tion) he even indulged in cock-fighting. The 
opportunity for boating offered him by the 
noble presence of Lake Windermere was dili- 
gently improved, and almost every day, and 
many a night, and all sorts of weather, found 
him and his faithful boatswain, Billy Balmer, 
manipulating with oar or sail one or more of 
his little fleet of boats. And that kindred 
accomplishment — as inseparable from a boat- 
man as from a duck — swimming, was per- 
fected by him to an almost amphibious extent. 
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But chief of fdl his recreations was fishing. 
Intermediate between that time when, a bairn 
of but three years, he rambled oft* with his 
willow wand, thread line, and crooked pin, 
to fish in a wee burnie, and that other when, 
an old man of slow and unsteady step, sup- 
porting himself with a cane, he is for the last 
time drawn not merely to the river's brink, 
but into its very waters up to his knees, 
we see him (better known as " Christopher 
North") — oh, how often !— in his sporting 
jacket, with rod in hand and fish-basket upon 
his back, sauntering by Tweed or Yarrow, or 
some mad mountain stream or gentle loch, 
his clothes oftener wet than dry, from his 
reckless aquatic habits, and snatching from 
their waters, on a single occasion, two, six, or 
even eighteen dozens of trout or smaller fry. 
Returning to our comparison of the two 
men, we would observe that each was an ar- 
dent lover of music, and, in a certain original 
sense, a performer on a musical instrument. 
Richter says of himself: " To music was my 
soul, like my father's, every- where open, and 
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had for it a hundred Argus ears." The notes 
of the organ in the village church set his 
whole soul a-quivering with rapture ; the 
string and reed instruments of a band of 
strolliug musicians created a very jubilee in 
his young breast ; while the fuller melodies of 
a brass band, accompanied with Turkish cym- 
bals, produced in his nature a sort of music 
intoxication. When, more from experiment 
than from any instructions he received, he ac- 
quired some facility in producing musical 
chords, it was his wont, at twilight, sur- 
rounded by a few sympathetic listeners, to 
pour out all the emotions and imaginings and 
aspirations of his soul in the wildest and ten- 
derest of improvisations. In his journal, he 
penned in mature years this testimony : 
" Nothing exhausts and touches me as fan- 
tasien on the piano. I could thus kill my- 
self. All buried feelings and spirits rise 
again ! My hand and eye and heart know no 
limits! One can be satisfied with hearing, 
but never with making, music; and every 
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true musician could, like the nightingale, trill 
himself to death." 

AVilson, while at Glasgow College, and 
much to the annoyance of his fellow-students, 
bought a violin, and daily practiced on it, 
without the direction of a master. The vio- 
lin was shortly superseded by the less self- 
asserting flute, with a master. But, fond 
though he was of instrumental music, he was 
a great deal fonder of vocal music ; and, for 
appreciating the latter the more fully, Nature 
had equipped him with her own superior in- 
strument — a voice — which is said to have been 
sweet, flexible, strong, and sympathetic. His 
singing was, in one particular, like his violin 
playing — unartistic ; but, again, unlike that, 
was charming and full of soul-power. His 
favorite songs were the " Sailor's Life at Sea " 
and "Auld Lang Syne," the former of which 
he rendered with all the abandon of a genuine 
mariner, and the latter with the tender, earn- 
est feelings that must have welled in Burns' 

own heart when he wrote it. 

Another form of aesthetic development for 
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which these two men cherished in common an 
unusually responsive taste was Art. 

At thirty-five Richter visited the Dresden 
gallery of sculpture, and thereby came upon 
a new world of emotional rapture and men- 
tal culture. The old gods of Greece, in 
particular, reposing between rows of fluted 
shafts, like seusate forms that had arisen from 
the grave of the long past, or descended from 
some extant Olympus, overwhelmed his spirit 
with their holy calm and superhuman beauty. 
He owns: "Whenever, in future, I write of 
great or beautiful objects, these gods will ap- 
pear before me, and reveal to me the laws of 
beautv. Xow I know the Grecians, and can 
never forget them." His susceptibility to the 
charms of the painter's art was no less 
marked ; and his large and accurate knowl- 
edge of natural aspects, coupled with his en- 
thusiastic interest in the same, made him an 
excellent judge of the fundamental merits of 
a landscape. Wilson, also, though unskilled 
in the technicalities of art, by his large out- 
door and social experiences, became thor- 
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oughly conversant with all those great natu- 
ralistic canons by which all plastic and picto- 
rial representations must be criticised. Artists 
were a favorite class with him ; and it is said 
that their social gatherings, their public meet- 
ings, and even their annual exhibitions, were 
benefited by the presence of his hearty sym- 
pathy, his genial smile, and his judicious 
opinion. 

We turn now from their sesthetical similar- 
ities to certain resemblances that may be 
traced in the emotional natures of these two 
men. And first of these was an extreme 
fondness for pets of all kinds. In his various 
walks, Richter was invariably accompanied 
by one or more dogs. " Spitz," his favorite 
hound, he wittily denominated his " dog-star." 
On returning home from a ramble, the chil- 
dren, as was their wont, might hang on to his 
coat-skirts, or tread upon the heels of his 
slippers, until he reached his study door, but 
further only " His faithful dog shall bear him 
company." 

A certain squirrel was allowed full liberty 
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of the house, and was often carried by Rich- 
ter in his pocket, or on his shoulder, on his 
way through the street to visit some choice 
social haunt; while canaries, mice, spiders, 
and tree-frogs came in, each for its share of a 
tenderness, that was as broad as the animal 
kingdom. 

Wilson, too, could turn, at any moment, 
from the severest and most absorbing mental 
employment, to fondle, with boyish ardor, 
some pet of the household. Dogs, perhaps, 
held the first place in his affection for brutes. 
Bronte, a purple-black Newfoundland, of ha- 
bitual lamb-like gentleness, but of potential 
lion-like fierceness, was for years his daily at- 
tendant to and from the lecture-room; and 
Grog, the meekest and smallest of doggies, 
was his companion in the study, where he 
performed some such important service as 
snoozing in the folds of his master's coat, or 
in the pocket of his jacket, or in the midst of 
his papers. The Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy is said to have stood beside his dying 
Rover, trying to soothe him with words of en- 
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dearmcnt, and to have shook the dog's feebly 
proffered paw, as if it had been the hand of a 
dying friend. Horses, cows, pigs, chickens, 
birds, spiders — indeed, every thing in which 
was set the jewel of life — received, at his hands 
almost human consideration. A hapless spar- 
row, picked up half dead at the door, became, 
for eleven years, the sharer of his home ; nest- 
ling in his pockets, hopping upon his shoul- 
ders, and bearing hence in triumph to its cage 
the stray hairs it chanced to find; and two 
pet birds — as he called the numerous inmates 
of his poultry yard — having fallen sick, he 
converted the attic into a hospital for them, 
and himself into their nurse and physician ; 
and, for a bed, assigned his patients to a mys- 
terious box of goodly size, which, alas ! con- 
tained his daughter's beautiful and costly ball 
dresses. 

That men, who regarded the so-called un- 
reasoning members of the great animal family 
with such marked tenderness as did these 
two, should have cherished for their fellow- 
men the broadest and deepest, the sunniest 
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and most ardent affection, and were in turn 
fondly loved by society, is a fact altogether 
too likely to need proof. We should be guilty 
of an important omission, however, and should 
withhold from these lives an essential factor 
of their nobility, did we not cite in this con- 
nection a few illustrations. For one of his 
earliest friends, Herman, a poor youth, whom 
he first met at the Gymnasium in Hof, and 
whose friendship he renewed at the Univer- 
sity at Leipzig, Richter cherished a truly fem- 
inine fondness. Another, Adam von Oerthel, 
also a college companion, was attended through 
his last sickness by Eichter, and died in his 
arms. With Christian Otto, whose acquaint- 
ance he made just at the close of his school- 
days, he maintained a daily correspondence 
for fourteen years, when a residence in the 
same town rendered possible their almost con- 
stant association ; and him Bichter chose to 
be for life his "public," his "reading world," 
his " critic," and his " reviewer." And he it 
was, indeed, who first indicated to the public 
the rare worth of Riehter's genius. Toward 
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his younger brother, whose education at Leip- 
zig he undertook, but who, in the meantime, 
ungratefully stole from him one hundred and 
fifty rix-dollars — a large sum to poor Bichter 
at that time — and ran away never to return, 
this was the severest reflection he could cher- 
ish : " That lost and deserted one, who knows 
me so little, and who will never guess that I 
should be more softened by his return than 
he would himself, comes before me every 
night in my dreams. Ah, if he knew how 
easily his hard fate might be mitigated !" 
And his sternest revenge consisted in settling 
on him a yearly sum of money, which he 
paid through his friend Otto. All classes of 
troubled hearts came to him, as to some be- 
loved father-confessor, with their most sacred 
sorrows and perplexities; and he lovingly 
soothed and counseled and assisted each. 
Numerous letters from young authors, re- 
questing his opinion of their productions, re- 
ceived the most respectful and painstaking 
attention at his hands. His influence was not 
unfrequently, nor unsuccessfully, exerted in 
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behalf of needy and worthy friends, seeking 
situations ; and not even that most question- 
able petitioner for benevolence, the tramp, 
left his humble door without refreshment, 
both of body and spirit, and sometimes also 
of pocket. And that these feelings and acts 
of devotion toward his fellow-men were mu- 
nificently reciprocated, we have superabundant 
proofs. The distinguished Herder, who was 
one of the foremost to accord to Richter his 
deserts, both as a man and as an author, rap- 
turously styled him a heaven-sent treasure — 
a wise man, with a fore-running star — a truly 
harmonious tone in the great golden harp of 
humanity. Vogel, one of his earliest friends, 
and from whose richly-stored library Richter 
had culled his invaluable book of extracts, 
wrote to him on the eve of their separation : 
" Thanks, thanks ! nothing but thanks for 
every enjoyment that, from the sea of your 
love, you have created for me. Eternal devo- 
tion, eternal reverence, eternal tenderness, 
will be consecrated by my heart to yours." 
And Yogel redeemed his promise. On leav- 
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ing Hof — the scene of most of his earlier 
years — for Leipzig, we are told that a " voice 
of regret and lamentation broke out on all 
sides." Some years later, and when he had 
come to be esteemed by the German people as 
something beyond "one Herr Bichter," as 
Goethe contemptuously styled him, on visit- 
ing Heidelberge, the whole city joined in his 
greeting, gave him a gay holiday pageant 
upon the JJeckar, and bound his cap, along 
with their Prince's, with a wreath of oak- 
leaves. Shortly afterward, at Frankfort, this 
same popular favor was again displayed, in a 
certain night festival on the Main, whereat 
the river sparkled with the illuminated col- 
ored lamps of festive barges, and the shores 
sympathetically blazed with torches. This 
esteem extended also to the highest ranks of 
society, eliciting the kindliest and most flat- 
tering attentions on the part of nobles and 
petty princes, and even the royal household 
of Prussia. And among those who loved 
him, and appreciated and lauded his unique 
writings, were to be counted the foremost lit- 
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erary and philosophical minds of Germany — 
Herder, already named, Wieland, Tieck, 
Fichte, Schlegel, Schleiermacher. In the 
cases of Goethe and Schiller, their antagonis- 
tic literary, philosophical, and political princi- 
ples did not allow them to be betrayed into 
the warmth characteristic of the general lau- 
dation. 

Turning to Wilson, it is said that when 
he, a mere lad of twelve years, took leave of 
the parish of M earns, where he had passed 
several years in preparation for college, the 
sweet faces of the ruddy rustics gloomed with 
sorrow under their silken snoods ; that those 
who had liked him before, the woodsmen, the 
mountaineers, and the dwellers on the moors, 
the poor, to whom he had never been proud, 
nor whose humble door-ways he had shun- 
ned, — the widow, whose lost mite he had re- 
placed, and the aged, whom he had ever re- 
vered with the respect of a Spartan youth, — 
these all loved him then, and parted from him 
with kind and sad farewells. Neither at Ox- 
ford, surrounded by gay, elegant, scholarly, 
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and refined society, did his early appreciation 
of simple, homely, good nature desert him ; 
for there the circle of his associates embraced 
the cobbler as well as the professor, and the 
stable-boy as well as the college president. 
Within easy reach of his beautiful home, at 
Elleray, were clustered, in that picturesque 
lake region of Westmoreland, the dwellings 
of De Quincey, Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and other scarcely less illustrious in- 
tellects ; but hardly more congenial to Wil- 
son, and certainly not more favored by him, 
were these rare confreres in the realm of letters, 
than were the famous wrestler and jolly inn- 
keeper Ritson, the old miller of Restock, 
and young Bingham of Kendal — two well- 
known cockers — the parson of the neighbor- 
hood, and his most dextrous and faithful boat- 
man, Billy Balmer. At his residence on Ann 
street, in Edinburgh, were frequently received, 
and most hospitably entertained, persons of 
no less celebrity than Lockhart, Hogg, Gait, 
and Sir William Hamilton ; and in the same 
house, most tenderly administered to by all, 
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and attended at her bedside by Wilson him- 
self, who would arrange her pillow and read 
to her by the hour out of the Bible, expired 
Jessie, an old family maid-servant ; and the 
last face that his old oarsman's eyes gazed 
upon, and the last object that his weather- 
beaten hand clung to were the hand and face 
of his old master, the world- embracing " Chris- 
topher North." How a man, who could ap- 
preciate genuine worth in connection with 
every possible degree of mental endowment, 
was, in turn, prized by all classes of his fel- 
low-men — the illiterate and the erudite, the 
poor and the rich, the unfortunate and the 
prosperous, the young and the old, the gay 
and the grave — is all told in the record of his 
life, so plainly and so fully, as to need but 
the merest intimation here. 

In making our way to the center of that 
garden of erotical growths, that sprang in 
multiplied forms of beauteous being around 
the persons of these remarkable men, we have 
already passed over the outer circle of grassy 
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meads and heathery moors, thickly bestrewn 
with wild- flowers, expressive of their respon- 
siveness toward irrational animal nature; and 
we have also had a glimpse of the garden 
blooms, the orchard fruits, and the cultivated 
lawns that constitute the next inner circle of 
their affections — their love for their human 
kind in general ; we now come to that inner- 
most zone of their love growths — the domes- 
tic; whose products are so tender, whose 
flowers are so delicately lovely, whose fruits 
so lusciously ripe, whose perfumes so ex- 
quisitely rare, as to require for their preserva- 
tion against the frosts and freezing storms of 
the surrounding world, the crystalline inclos- 
ure and the mild, equable temperature of 
home. 

Let us, with uncovered head, with soft and 
careful step, and with subdued voice, enter — 
for we can not mistake the import of the 
smile and the warm grasp of the hand that 
greet us at the threshold — the genial, sunny 
precincts, and note some of the delights that 
regale our every sense. 
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Our first glimpse of Richter s domestic life 
shall be of that eighteen months' residence at 
Meiningen, which constituted the auroral 
morning of a long and, for the most part, se- 
rene and blissful day. Here, at first, Richter 
and his wife sit alone, he, according to her 
definition, " the purest, the holiest, the most 
God-like man that lives ;" and she, according 
to his definition, the winner by her beauty of 
the love of men, by her enchanting truth and 
goodness of the love of woman, and, besides 
these, by " her absorption in quiet employ- 
ment, her heavenly, faithful, virgin love, and 
her unconditional compliance with his light- 
est wish," of the supreme affection of her 
husband. 

We will next look in upon him, after a 
lapse of several years, in that pretty little 
house in Bayreuth, on the lovely margin of 
the Main, with the green meadows and shel- 
tered valleys and misty mountains of his 
youthful fancy disclosing their rejuvenating 
forms about him. Richter, with a walking- 
stick in his hand, a book under his arm, and 
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his hound springing before him, enters. First 
of all he salutes his wife with a fervid kiss; 
then the children — now three in number — 
who are clinging to the most convenient 
parts of his clothing, and struggling to gain 
his sunny face, are in turn warmly greeted. 
"Father, dance once," they clamor; and 
straightway the brown flowing coat and 
hanging- down socks of Jean Paul become 
perplexingly mixed with the gay frocks 
and neat-fitting stockings of the little ones; 
and his own merriment is scarcely less re- 
strained than their fearless hilarity. At an- 
other time, we see the same youthful group 
clambering up the stairs to the study-room 
and hammering lustily on the door. Being 
admitted, they help themselves, from an old 
chest, to a trumpet and fife, wherewith they 
raise, infants though they be, a Titanic din 
about their father's ears ; who, however, pur- 
sues his writing as abstractedly, as if they 
had been cherubs, practicing in far-away 
Paradise, to assist in the final flourish of 
trumpets. Or, at twilight, we discover this 
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late storming-party, their field-music silenced, 
stealthily besieging their father on the sofa, 
and listening, with faces of wonderment, to 
fairy stories, or to accounts of God and his 
marvelous works. At the head of the table, 
Richter wears a cheerful face, and preserves 
an attentive and sympathetic ear for every 
thing the children choose to prattle about; 
making a running commentary, full of wis- 
dom and information, upon all that passes. 
Christmas Eve finds him, unassisted by any 
one, preparing the tree, whose splendid fruits 
he had previously smuggled home from the 
neighboring fair under the voluminous folds of 
his cloak ; and, when all is made ready, par- 
ticipating in the illuminated display with as 
great a relish as the youngest child. Some 
years later, when one of that happy Christ- 
mas group — his only son Max — had, by ex- 
cessive mental occupation and unduly frugal 
habits of life, cut short, at the very portal of 
manhood, a most promising future, Richter's 
whole nature was overwhelmed with grief. 
" My being," he writes, " suffered not merely 
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a wound, but a complete cutting off of all 
joy. All former losses are unlike the last; 
and my longing after him grows always more 
painful. . . . Even the word Philology 
[Max' s favorite study] cuts me to the heart. 
But, to hear or see any thing that was his ! 
Ah, that I can not bear!" 

And, finally, with his robust frame bound 
to his couch by the infirmities of age — his 
fine eyes, in which the light and azure of the 
very heavens were wont to abide, closed in 
blindness — and, though with a gigantic work 
already completed, yet with other labor but 
half finished, or just begun, still before him, 
he approaches the dark Valley of Death, not, 
shrinkingly, but with the prayer of the brave 
Ajax for — 

"Light; light only!" 

But when all hope of light from this world 
had failed him, then from the midst of his 
dear family and friends, and convoyed by 
their commingled hymns and prayers, his 
spirit, obedient to its heaven-born instincts, 
made advent into a realm of an intenser and 
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more benignant light than that invoked by 
the Greek warrior. 

Wilson, from his lovely cottage home 'at 
Elleray, thus eulogizes, to a friend, the wife 
whom he had just installed there : " She is, in 
gentleness, innocence, sense, and feeling, sur- 
passed by no woman ; and has remained pure 
as from her maker's hands. Surely, if I know 
myself, I am not deficient in kindness and 
gentleness of nature, and will, to my dying 
hour, love, honor, and worship her." And 
no Benedictine vow was evermore religiously 
kept than that marital one of John Wilson. 
The favorable auspices under w T hich he began 
the matrimonial life — a fortune of his own 
and another by his wife — a charming coun- 
try home, and full liberty to follow his own 
inclinations, were of but brief continuance; 
for a few years a/terw r ard we find him, utterly 
despoiled of his fortune, through the chi- 
canery of a relative, in narrow quarters in 
Edinburgh, submissively and cheerfully real- 
izing that old decree : " In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread." But no measure of 
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material prosperity, we are satisfied, could 
have heightened the quality of his domestic 
felicity. In the midst of his family his mind 
delighted to don its sporting jacket, and go 
oft* in quest of amusement, upon terms of 
perfect familiarity with the children. Then, 
games of all sorts — especially attempts at 
make-believe fishing — were played, " stories 
were told, barley-sugar was eaten, and feasts 
of various kinds given." His daughter, in 
her interesting memoirs of his life, tells us: 
" A party in grandpa's room was ever hailed 
with delight. There was to be seen a tempt- 
ing display of figs, raisins, cake, and other 
good things, all laid out on a table set and 
covered by himself; while he, acting on the 
occasion as waiter, was ordered about in the 
most unceremonious fashion. After a while, 
when childhood was passing away from the 
frolics of the nursery, and venturing to ex- 
plore the mysteries of life, he would speak to 
his little friends as companions, and passing 
from gay to grave, led their young spirits on, 
and bound their hearts to his." 
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The death of his wife, with whom, to use 
his own expressive phrase, he " had lived in 
love for twenty-six years," completely in- 
capacitated, for a long time, his normally 
strong and elastic nature for performing any 
office but that of sorrowful, tearful recollec- 
tion of the departed one. And when, after a 
lapse of some seven months, he again stood 
before his class in the University, as also ever 
afterwards, when, in his lectures, allusions 
were made to such topics as death, bereave- 
ment, widowhood, youthful love, and domes- 
tic scenes, and especially to conjugal happi- 
ness, his utterance was choked with emotion 
and his cheeks moistened with tears. 

Seventeen years of widowerhood having 
supervened, which he spent most amiably in 
the midst of his grown-up children and their 
families; and the firmness and elasticity, so 
extraordinary in their prime, having departed 
from his step, the strength and dexterity from 
his hand, so that not only rod and gun must 
be put aside, but even the pen also, the lus- 
trous azure having faded from his eye, and 
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the fire and glow of his faculties having paled 
into dull crumbling embers, Christopher's 
sporting-jacket, the professor's gown, and the 
critic's cap were forever stripped oft', and only 
a noble man resigned himself into the arms of 
death, in yearning, tearful presence of his 
children and grandchildren. 

Let us next consider whether these two 
men — Richter and Wilson — furnish any par- 
allels, worthy of remark, from the record of 
their mental peculiarities. 

And first we observe that both were pos- 
sessed of unusually acute, vigorous, and va- 
ried faculties. The vast amount of incompre- 
hensible matters, such as sectarian dogmas, 
grammatical rules, exceptions and examples, 
appertaining not only to the mother tongue, 
but also to the classical languages, which for- 
merly it was the stupid custom of German 
parents and instructors to assign to very 
young children as tasks to be memorized, 
Richter found but little difficulty, beyond the 
distastefulness of the thing, in accomplishing 
to the satisfaction of his not-easily satisfied 
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father. And afterward, at the gymnasium 
and the university, the fidelity and thorough- 
ness which characterized the strange-looking 
and poorly-clad Jean Paul's execution of 
every requirement, proved the marvel and 
envy of his fellow-students generally. 

Wilson, when a boy at school in the " wild, 
moorland, sylvan, pastoral parish " of Mearns, 
is said to have far surpassed his fellow-pupils 
in intellectual ability. At Glasgow College 
he quite monopolized the prizes; at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, his general scholarship and 
his pecular poetical faculty elicited from his 
fellow-gownsmen higher praise than that be- 
stowed upon any of his contemporaries. A 
little later, when examined for his bachelor 
degree, his success was pronounced by his ex- 
aminers as extraordinary; and, on finally 
leaving the university, the brilliancy of his 
career, it is said, " gave his name a prestige 
worthy of long remembrance within the 
academic walls of Oxford." 

The mental resemblance between these two 
men may further be traced in the character 
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of their intellectual tastes. Both were pos- 
sessed of a decided tendency toward philoso- 
phy, metaphysical and also moral. 

Richter, at thirteen, wrote a small octavo 
book, in which he sought logically to establish 
the philosophy of seeing and hearing. At 
seventeen he began a book " On the Practice ' 
of Thinking," which was made up of critical 
reflections on various abstract subjects. The 
same tendency, though in a more purely re- 
ligious vein, was maintained in his "Little 
Book of Devotion," which he wrote for disci- 
pline and encouragement during the darkest 
period of his life — that lull passed in the 
cramped quarters of his mother at Hof, just 
preceding his first appearance in print. 
Again, after a lapse of some sixteen years — 
devoted quite exclusively to literary interests 
— this early love for philosophical speculation 
was revived by his intimate acquaintance with 
Herder and Jacobi and their writings. 

Wilson, on entering Magdalen College, be- 
gan writing a common-place book, the gen- 
eral tenor of whose contents was not a little 
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similar to that of Richter's " Practice of 
Thinking." His speeches in the college de- 
hates, too, showed him to be conversant with 
the philosophical and theological views, not 
only of standard orthodox writers, but also 
of those of such independent thinkers as 
Voltaire, Hobbes, and Gibbon. Then, after 
an interval of about the same length as that 
just noticed in Richter's case, and embracing 
the same years — from the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth to the thirty- fifth — and involving the 
same sort of mental activity — book-writing, 
we see the original bias of Wilson for meta- 
physical and moral speculation reasserting 
itself, to the end of securing for him the 
chair of moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

But, further, not only did the minds of 
these two men flow out in the same general 
direction — the philosophy of the intellect and 
the conscience — but, indeed, they flowed in 
strikingly similar channels ; for both set out 
in the well-defined course of orthodoxy; then, 
before the close of their academic years, their 
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ciirrentsj>ecame not a little deflected from the 
regular channel through the influence of the 
French atheistical and the English deistical 
schools of thought of that epoch ; and, fi- 
nally, after struggling through subtle entangle- 
ments, and having their once placid surfaces 
broken into frothy eddies, they returned be- 
tween their pristine banks — "faith philoso- 
phy " and evangelical theology. 

The most surprising resemblances, however, 
discoverable between Richter and Wilson, are 
to be met with in a comparison of their lives 
as litterateurs. Both, as we have already 
shown, began the writing of books in very 
boyhood; and both, as will appear from the 
records of their lives, continued literary toil 
until, as in Richter's case, the eye from blind- 
ness could no longer direct the pen, and, as in 
Wilson's case, the hand from paralysis could 
no longer wield it. 

In both, the penchant for writing was per- 
severed in against the most formidable of ob- 
stacles. In Richter's case, they consisted in a 
lack of means and of influential and patron- 
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izing friends. While writing all his earlier 
books he suffered daily from want of suffi- 
cient clothing, fuel, and food; and when they 
were written, in addition to his physical 
smarts, he suffered in mind from lack of a 
friend, or friends, who, along with the sympa- 
thetic and discriminating literary offices of 
his beloved, but obscure, Otto and Vogel, 
should combine personal influence sufficient 
to obtain for him an advantageous publisher 
and a fair audience with the reading public. 
Perhaps, the briefest and completest summary 
that may be made of this period of discour- 
agements is this: that for the labor of the 
first ten years of his literary life he received 
less than $300, and this as an equivalent for 
the writing of five books. 

Wilson's early obstacles to authorship were 
of an entirely different, though scarcely of a 
less perilous character. They consisted in an 
abundance of means, a comfortable and satis- 
fying home, and a passion for out-door recre- 
ations, with ample leisure for engaging in the 
same ; in a word, every material inducement 
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to surrender himself to a life of sensuous 
gratification. And the heroism of his con- 
duct lay in this: that, while he did not hesi- 
tate to avail himself of all the material ad- 
vantages of his situation in life — enjoying, to 
an extraordinary degree, his rustic home, his 
boating, his fishing, his hunting, his dogs, his 
horses, the hearty society of his neighbor- 
hood, and extracting from his fortune its 
choicest benefits, he, at the same time, bent 
his mind to the composition of his earliest 
books with as indomitable a purpose, and 
marked their reception by the public with as 
intense an anxiety as though his daily bread 
and his whole future happiness depended on 
the issue. Just as Richter became an author 
in spite of the rebuffs of Adversity, so Wilson 
became an author despite the caresses of 
Prosperity; both thereby demonstrating the 
indestructible genuineness and virility of their 
indwelling literary passion. 

In approaching the Gothic edifices of their 
writings, we would do well to observe first the 
points of external coincidence that exist — the 
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peculiarities of their language and their style 
of literary expression. 

After what we have already learned con- 
cerning their daily communion and thorough 
sympathy with the external world, it is not at 
all strange that, perusing their waitings, our 
eyes should still seem to be gazing upon 
grand and lovely landscapes, our feet to be 
pressing the soft sod or the blooming heather, 
our hands to be toying with laughing water, 
our ears to be drinking in inarticulate min- 
strelsies, our nostrils to be inhaling inimita- 
ble perfumes; in fine, our entire sensuous na- 
tures to be excited to their extremest activity 
to embrace the physical delights that flock 
about us. The earth and the firmament, the 
waters and the air, it would seem, had emp- 
tied themselves of every beautiful and sub- 
lime, every tender and grand treasure, to fur- 
nish forth and embellish the creations of these 
her two most devoted communicants. They 
looked on Nature with the loving, discerning 
eye of the % artist ; and then, in the seclusion 
of the study, with the dexterous hand of the 
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artist, they reproduced on the page all that 
they had seen. Like the primitive Mexicans, 
they were adepts in the art of picture writ- 
ing, and, like the Titian school of painters, 
they were masters of the art of coloring. 

But theirs was not alone the Artist's eye 
and hand — the Poet's farther- reaching dis- 
cernment and subtler appreciation were pre- 
eminently characteristic of these two writers. 
Like delving bees, they detected within the 
hidden depths of natural forms a spiritual 
nectar that far outvalued the obvious attrac- 
tions of shape, color, and fragrance. Nature 
became to them a great book of symbols — 
a Zendavesta — a Koran — a Bible of pregnant 
types and shadows, whose full significance 
they penetrated amid some cloud-girt isola- 
tion or some wood-encompassed seclusion. 
Or, again, was it like one vast musical instru- 
ment, with innumerable keys, whose every 
note, not only corresponded to, but was in- 
deed the fittest interpretation of some mental 
or emotional affection, else vague and tongue- 
less. Hence do we find their writings not 
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only liberally, but even prodigally, bestrewn 
with similes, metaphors, allusions, trans- 
planted there from the very heart of the out- 
side world, with all the dew and pollen of 
mid-summer upon them. Verily, their pages 
are like tropical landscapes, so constant and 
inexhaustible are they in brilliant lights, equa- 
ble heats, gorgeous hues, and multitudinous 
types of animal and plant life. Though it 
must be allowed they were expert portrait 
painters, yet were they never quite content 
to picture their subjects without physical ac- 
cessories — a bit of turf beneath the feet, 
a glimpse of woodland or meadow at the 
back, a compound of azure and cloud over- 
head, a flower, or bird, or insect, in the fore- 
ground. To them the habitat was of equal 
interest with the inhabitant — the world, with 
its wealth of physical existences and attri- 
butes, was no less worthy of expression than 
its pre-eminent denizen — man. 

We see, then, that in the materials for ar- 
tistic expression, that compose the exteriors 
of the Gothic structures of these two writers, 
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there is a remarkable similarity ; let us next 
consider whether, in the placing of these ma- 
terials, they have followed corresponding ar- 
chitectural plans ; in other, and plainer terms, 
whether their styles of composition noticeably 
resemble each other. We have only to glance 
at the elaborate fa9ades of these structures to 
be satisfied that both are imposingly bold. 
No ordinary mind, we are sure, could have 
conceived so extraordinary a result. Pro- 
fessional sentence-builders wag their heads 
gravely, and tell us that the whole structure is 
irregular; that conventional lines of beauty 
are broken ; that images and carvings are 
misplaced, and that columns and pinnacles, 
moldings and traceries are thrown together, 
as it were by some gigantic spasm of Nature, 
rather than in obedience to the Orphean im- 
pulses of Art. Let us own it, just as we 
should have to in presence of Mont Blanc, or 
Glencoe, still, for all that, nay, because of 
all that, their works rise before us in en- 
chanting glory. This lack of artistic unity, 
however, is much more strictly applicable to 
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the German than to the Scotch fabric. In 
abundance, variety, and grotesqueness of or- 
namentation it surpasses very considerably its 
rival. Here we see, frequently shooting right 
across what in most cases would be an un- 
broken lift of wall, girdles and intercalary 
bands of carved figures, mythical or realis- 
tic, disporting themselves in a most fantas- 
tic fashion, which, for the time being, com- 
pletely engross one's attention. Sculptured 
vines entwine themselves about its clustered 
and fluted columns ; its capitals bloom in imi- 
tation of all known floras ; and from its cor- 
nices and niches peer the stony effigies of all 
animal forms, besides those of ancient fabled 
monsters. In short, this German structure is 
a sort of transverse section — a splendid epit- 
ome of creation, both real and ideal. 

From what has already been shown, it may 
be inferred that the plan of the literary struc- 
ture is one not only of boldness, but also of 
profuse ornamentation ; indeed, so profuse at 
points is it, that thereby the expression of the 
main idea is obscured rather than illumi- 
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nated ; and the eye, in pausing to revel among 
its florid details, fails to discover the grand 
underlying purpose. This peculiarity also at- 
taches more largely to the Teutonic than to 
the Caledonian structure. In brief, then, 
there is in the styles of these writers the 
common elements of lavished embellishment 
and gigantic boldness; the difference between 
the two being one of degree, and in which 
difference the excess invariably rests with 
Richter. 

One would very naturally suppose that so 
lavish an employment of the ornate as we 
have just indicated would have a tendency to 
render heavy and even fulsome the general ef- 
fect of their writings; bjit not so. Such, un- 
doubtedly, would be the case were it not that 
each enrichment discovers a vitality of its 
own — is all abloom with plant or all aquiver 
with animal life ; and that, consequently, thd 
whole external aspect of their works is one 
of charming vivacity and dazzling brilliancy. 
Theirs is an ever moving — a swiftly mov- 
ing and sometimes tumultuous pageant — a 
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triumphal procession of some Columbus just 
returned from a New World, with all its 
undreamed-of varieties of life swarming and 
flashing about him — and on whose billowy 
splendor the sun never fails to shine. 

Let us next consider the substance of their 
writings, with a view to noting any points of 
resemblance that may appear. Having al- 
ready shown how completely their knowledge 
of and love for the physical universe affected 
their language and their style, it is all but su- 
perfluous to remark, that this same physical 
experience tinctured, nay indelibly colored, 
the substance, also, of all their thoughts and 
feelings. The general effect of this was to 
impart a highly poetic flavor to all they wrote. 
A direct and plain statement was impossible 
to them ; it must needs partake of the sinuosi- 
ties of the stream and all the lovely variety 
of its banks. All phases of human experience 
found a reflection — an intensified counterpart 
in some aspect of Nature ; and all thoughts, 
aspirations, and emotions, experienced, under 
their magic touch, a ready and significant in- 
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carnation. The ancient Greeks peopled the 
woods, the ocean, the rivers, isles, and coasts 
with semi-divine, semi-human creatures, who 
were also supposed to partake, in some subtle 
manner of the nature of the elements in which 
they severally resided. Eichter and Wilson, 
reversing the ancient miracle, essayed to in- 
troduce into the various domains of human 
thought and feeling, a class of beings which, 
while, to all appearances, they are legitimate 
offspring of the soil, the w»ater, and the air, 
unite in their natures the faculty of spiritual 
intercourse with mortals. 

And this predisposition to express them- 
selves poetically, pictorially, objectively, per- 
vades their entire writings. Throughout all 
the four distinct periods of Richter's literary 
life — the satirical, or, as he himself termed it, 
" vinegar factory " period, the serious and 
emotional, the critical and philosophical, and 
the comical, there floats the odor-freighted at- 
mosphere, there glow the varied and vivid col- 
ors, there murmur the manifold voices, there 
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ripen the luscious fruits of poetry's perpetual 
summer. 

And similarly we shall find that Wilson's 
philosophical lectures, his political disserta- 
tions, and his critical essays are largely trans- 
fused with and transfigured by the same ele- 
ment of physical picturesqueness that inter- 
penetrated so completely his sketches of Scot- 
tish life and of out-door recreations. He rec- 
ognized no fact or principle of the moral con- 
sciousness, no tenet of political economy, and 
no canon of literary criticism that did not smell 
of the earth,, or phosphoresce with material 
light. The aesthetics of these two writers, also 
their science, their politics, their philosophy, 
their theology, if not intrinsically poetical, 
were at least extrinsically so ; each invari- 
ably bearing upon its shoulder, or holding in 
its hand, the wakeful lyre of the minstrel. 

Another quality of their writings, of very 
general, though not of as universal prevalence 
as the last one noticed, is humor. Though, 
like an ore, it crops out here and there in very 
mines of almost pure metal — as in the case of 
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Richter's Fibel and Comet and Wilson's Noc- 
tcs Ambrosiance — yet does it also ramify, in 
bright veins of greater or less richness, almost 
all their writings. Ofttimes this golden metal 
appears beaten out into leaves so very thin as 
that it seems to float through the text like a 
sunny haze ; and then again, it is molded into 
the most tangible presence, which, like a 
golden frame, completely invests and outlines 
its subject. 

It is not difficult to account for the presence 
of this quality in these so richly endowed 
writers. Its conditions are a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature, a sympathy commen- 
surate with that knowledge, a good digestion, 
and the literary faculty; and all these Richter 
and Wilson possessed in the fullest measure. 
They were thoroughly acquainted with the 
absurdities, both great and small, of their fel- 
low men ; knew by heart the logical sequences 
of conduct; possessed a quick and copious 
sympathy, the sunny, vivacious, sportive dis- 
position inseparable from a healthy body, and 
a rare faculty of expression. 
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In another place, we have already pointed 
out the parallel that ran between the philo- 
sophical beliefs of these two men, as held at 
various epochs of their lives. Without being 
able, at present, to exhibit fully the ultimate 
philosophic views of each, to show just in how 
far Richtcr imbibed the "faith philosophy" 
of the newly-risen German school, and to 
what extent Wilson accepted the " common- 
sense " philosophy of the late-born Scotch 
school, we think we shall keep strictly within 
the bounds of truth in stating that, fundamen- 
tally, they were harmonious — being based 
alike on the validity of both the sensuous and 
supersensuous perceptions. Thus, with one 
hand did they reach up and lay unrelaxing 
hold upon the person and attributes of the 
Creator — the great First Cause, and, with the 
other, obtain an equally firm grasp upon the 
material phenomena of creation — the ultir 
mate effects. 

We next observe a family resemblance be- 
tween the political beliefs of Richter and 
Wilson. Both were zealously patriotic in 
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their national sentiments, and were thorough 
believers in and upholders of regal preroga- 
tives and the efficiency of the constituted au- 
thorities. Bichter, when Germany lay all 
but prostrate, and all but suppliant at Na- 
poleon's feet, and with French officers quar- 
tered in his very dwelling, wrote books full 
of purely comic scenes, with which he sought 
to beguile and to enliven the desponding 
spirits of his fellow-countrymen. And when, 
a little later, those spirits did rise and shake 
themselves for heroic action, " no one," says 
his biographer, " entered with word and deed 
more warmly into the holy cause than did 
Jean Paul." His Dawning for Germany prov- 
ing a very reveille to his slowly-awaking 
comrades. 

Wilson was a life-long and active Tory. 
It was this that turned the scales in his favor 
in that lively contest with so eminent a com- 
petitor as Sir William Hamilton for the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh ; and this, also, that induced him 
to cast in his literary fortune with the writers 
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for the newly-created "Blackwood's Maga- 
zine," although no less a litterateur than Lord 
Jeffrey invited him to the ranks of the emi- 
nent contributors to the great opposition pe- 
riodical, the " Edinburgh Review." And in 
the long years that marked his connection 
w T ith " Blackwood's " — a period that embraced 
his whole professional literary life — his pen 
was frequently employed in advocacy of gov- 
ernment measures, and in justification of the 
acts of administrative officials. Later years 
very much mollified the personal rancor of 
political discussions, and rendered it possible 
for men who differed on state and party ques- 
tions to still maintain friendly social rela- 
tions; but no measure of amicable inter- 
course with political opponents — not even the 
marriage of a ^daughter to one of them — > 
could induce this man of staunch political 
conscience and integrity, as well as of un- 
bounded social brotherhood, to waver from a 
steadfast and consistent support of the party 
of his sovereign. 

But, over and above any formal expression 
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of patriotic or political sentiments, we must 
reckon, as another element of affinity, the 
service that each rendered his generation by 
the minute, vivid, and engaging portraiture 
he wrought of all the varied experiences ap- 
pertaining to the lives of the middle and 
lower classes of German and Scotch society. 
The sympathy of these men was broad enough 
to have infolded in its warm mantle the whole 
human family ; but their experience of that 
family was restricted, for the most part, to its 
humbler members ; and, in depicting the lives 
of these, they did but little more than tran- 
scribe their own. The contentment that nes- 
tles in hearts of humble aims they had wit- 
nessed, and the discontent that beats its wings 
in hearts of ambitious aims they had felt; the 
sweet liberties and the galling limitations, the 
sheltered security and the roofless exposure, 
the lustiness and the lumpishness, the bold- 
ness and the timidity, the childlike faith and 
the alien infidelity, characteristic of the lives 
of ordinary people, they had taken accurate 
and feeling knowledge of; and, out of this 
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knowledge, and a very meager store of higher 
class experience, they spun the whole fabric 
of their popular writings. 

We would not create the impression that, 
because the ingredients of their writings were 
mainly drawn from the humbler walks of life, 
therefore, the influence those writings exerted 
was felt, in any marked degree, by the lower 
ranks of the people. On the contrary, it was 
among the middle and upper classes of society 
that their works found appreciative readers, 
and upon these they exerted a noble influence 
in behalf of their less fortunate brethren — 
softening prejudices, bestirring sympathies, 
and promoting charities. 

And when, finally, we come to notice the 
spiritual quality of the writings of Jean Paul 
and Christopher North, it is then that all the 
minor peculiarities of each fade out of view ; 
and he w T ho at first shone as a morning star, 
illuminating the German sky with the rays of 
love, a little while after appeared above the 
Scottish horizon as an evening star, glowing 
with an equally tender luster. No longer is 
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it a material difference that Riehter wrote ro- 
mances and Wilson did not; or that Wilson 
wrote poems and Richter did not; for the 
great, dissolving, commingling fact remains, 
that both Were endowed with extraordinary 
riches of human sympathy and love, and that 
both, through their writings, poured out those 
riches upon their kind in abundant, perennial 
showers — showers all iridescent from the re- 
flections of a divine light, and all fragrant 
with the odors of a celestial influence. 
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